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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As an apology for the brevity of the follow- 
ing remarks on an important and much 
agitated question, the Author wishes to 
observe, that the whole body of proof or of 
objection to which it is fairly open, has ever 
appeared to him to lie within a very narrow 
compass. The real point at issue is, '^ whe^ 
ther we have any reason for supposing that, 
in the apostolical age and that which imme- 
diately followed, any doctrines were taught 
as of divine authority, independently of those 
expressly comprehended in the page of Scrips 
ture?" Unless the affirmative of this pro- 
position can be made out, (and the burdeil of 
the proof will appear to rest with those per- 
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DoMiNUS omnium dedit Apostolis suis po- 
testatem Evangelii, per quos et veritatem, 
hoc est, Dei Filii doctrinam cognovimus ; qui- 
bus et dixit Dominus, ' Qui vos audit, me 
audit ; et qui vos contemnit, me contemnit et 
eum qui me misit Non enim per alios dis- 
position em salutis nostrse cognovimus, quam 
per eos per quos Evangelium pervenit ad nos; 
quod quidem tunc prcecaniaverunt; postea vero 
per Dei voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradi- 
deru7it,,{vindsLment\im et columnam fidei nos- 
trse futurum * * */ Ita Matthseus in Hebrseis 
ipsorum lingua scripturam edidit Evanffelii^ 
cum Petrus et Paulus Romse evangelizarent 
et fundarent Ecclesiam. Post vero horum 

B 



2 NOT TRADITION, 

discesfluni} Marcus, discipulus et interpres 
Petri, et ipse quse a Petro annunciata erant^ 
per scripta nobis tradidit; et Lucas, sectator 
Pauli, quod ab illo prsedicabatur Evangelinm 
in libra candidit Postea et Joannes, disci- 
pulus Domini, qui et supra pectus ejus recum- 
bebat, et ipse edidit evangelium Ephesi Asiae 
commorans/' Adversus Hseres. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
Such is the testimony of Irenaeus, as given 
in the words of his Latin translator, to the 
sufficiency and completeness of die written 
works of the first teachers of Christianity as a 
summary of Christian doctrine. That which 
they originally taught by word of mouth, says 
he, the same they afterwards put into writing; 
and those writings are the boohs of the New 
Testament Here is not the slightest intima- 
tion that their oral instruction was in any 
respect wider in extent of doctrine than that 
written record which has descended to our 
times. So far is the primitive author now 
quoted from asserting that the first Apostles 
entrusted any of their doctrines to the uncer- 
tain vehicle of mere tradition, that his expres- 
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sions are scarcely compatible with saeh a 
sa{>positioB. Not even the remotest suspicion 
to that effect appears to have glanced across 
his mind. The above words^ it should be 
remembered, were directed by him against 
the Gnostic heretics of his day; widi rdference 
tawhom he thus contiilues his ar^ment on 
die subject of Tradman : ^^ Cum enim ex 
Seiipturis arguuntur (Vsdentiniani videl.) in 
aeeusationem isettunhst ipsoffum scripturarum ; 
quasi rum reete habecmt, neque sint ex authori- 
tatBj et- quia vatie sint dicta^ et quia non possit 
in kis inveniri Veritas db his qui neseiant TVa- 
dxtionem \" It appears, from the above quota- 
tion, that the first appeal to floating' tradition, 
as containing articles of belief in addition or 
in contradiction to the records of holy writ, 
was made by the earliest of those numerous 
classes of heretics who at so early a period of 
the Church attempted to engraft their own 
inventions upon the revelation of God's will. 
And much indeed it were to be wished that 

^ Adversus Hseres. lib. 3. cap. 2. 

b2 



4 NOT TRADITION, 

the argument here adduced against the com- 
pleteness of Scripture, as a rule of faith, 
had been confined to the school now men- 
tioned, and that far holier and better men had 
not been from time to time led away by 
it, to set up the uncertain, and (as painful 
experience has shown) the dangerous standard 
of tradition as a concurrent and equally obli- 
gatory authority by its side. But on this 
subject, I shall have more to urge by and by. 
At present let me proceed by concluding my 
extract from Irenseus. In reply, then, to the 
above-quoted appeal of his opponents from 
the sure and tangible test of the written gospel, 
to their own traditions, or, in other words, to 
their own gratuitous additions to revelation, 
the good Father proceeds to urge, that even 
with respect to tradition, the orthodox Church 
can again confidently meet them on their own 
ground, and plead against their arbitrary as- 
sumptions, the sound traditions derived by the 
Church directly from the Apostles themselves, 
which will be found in all points to harmonize 
and coincide with the written word. 
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Sach was the decided preference of Scrip- 
ture to Tradition, or rather it might appear 
more correct to say the almost exclusive adop- 
tion of the former as a revelation of God's 
will displayed by this early Christian writer. 
In fact, so entirely does this good and single- 
minded man appear to have considered the 
written word as complete in itself, that he 
proceeds, in a subsequent passage, to argue 
with more honest simplicity than soundness of 
sense, or accuracy of logic, that according to 
the nature of things, and the physical structure 
of the universe, exsLCtlyfour Gospels S neither 
more nor less, were to be expected. We 
may smile at the weakness of the argument, 
but it leaves us no room to doubt that he con- 
sidered that portion of revelation, as at all 

^ Neque enim plara numero quam haec sunt, neqne rursus 
pauciora capit'esse Evangelia. Quoniam enim quatuor regio* 
nes mundi sunt in quo sumus, et quatuor principales spiritus, 
et disseminata est Ecclesia super omnem terram, columna 
autem et firmamentum Ecclesiae est Evangelium, et spiritus 
vit«e ; consequens est quatuor habere earn columnas, undique 
flantes incorruptibilitatem, et vivificantes homines, &c. — Ad- 
versus Haeres. lib. 3. cap. 1 1. 
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erents incapable of further addition. It 
should be added, iheit in his frequent quota- 
tions from other portions of the Books of the 
New Testament, his appeal appears idways 
to be made in a spirit of complete and implicit 
deference to what he had been taught to con*- 
Mder eondusiire as an infallible rule of faith. 

But Irenseus does not stand alone in this 
view of the case. Take the Apostolical Fatken^ 
from *theiir very earliest c(Mnmencemeiit, and 
I have no hesitation in asserting that written 
Scripture, and not oral Tradition, will be found 
to have supplied the whole subject matter of 
their doctrinfil teaching. Begin in the first 
place with 1^ olde^ of the uninspired Christ- 
iim writers, Clemens Romanus. It is well 
known that the epistle whidi was transmitted 
ixQm Rome, in his name^ wa3 addressed to 
the members <^ the Church of Corindi, in 
consequence of certmn disputes, and a spirit 
of insubordination which had grown up in that 
community, and which Clemens, as an influ- 
ential personage in die Christian commoo- 
wealth, was called upon to appease. Now^ 
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then) what are the principles and doetiiaes 
^ontaioed in the first of his two letters, which 
is the one respecting the authenticity of which 
no doubt has ever existed ? They are simply 
tiveseu He exhorts the Corinthian Church to 
mutual Christian love, and submission to legi- 
timate authority, by those natural arguments 
of sound sense and piety, which any other 
good man in his situation might have been 
expected to use. He reminds them more 
especially of tiieir former turbulence under 
the paternal rule of the apostle Paul, and 
strongly enforces his arguments on the side of 
peace, by large extracts from his writings; 
particularly from the Epistie to the Hebrews ; 
and also by sundry quotations from the Old 
Testament But from first to last through tiie 
whole of this truly Christian exhortation there 
occurs not one single word, implying any 
groundwork whatever for authoritative incul- 
cation of doctrine, beyond the limits of in- 
spired Scripture. No allusion direct or inci- 
dental is to be found to any one element of 
Christian faith still floating in a state of mere 
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oral teaching, and not yet secured and rendered 
at once permanent and free from misappre* 
hension, by being committed carefully to^ 
writing. We meet here not the slightest 
symptom of that spirit which prevailed in later 
times, of withholding from the multitude what 
were assumed to be the esoteric doctrines of 
our faith, which, under the name of the ^< dis- 
ciplina arcani," considered the breasts of the 
priesthood, and not the universally accessible 
page of revelation, the authorized storehouse 
of divine knowledge. He wrote like St Paul, 
and not the less so, because he added nothing 
to what Paul had already taught; and with 
one or two trifling exceptions, which merely 
show that his pen was not guided by infallible 
inspiration, his writings would not, perhaps, 
be unworthy of that Apostle. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians, which comes next in order of time 
among the works of the primitive, is again, 
like that of Clemens, in all respects a 
close imitation of the manner and senti- 
ments of St Paul. The allusions which 
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it contains to that Apostle's writings, more 
particularly to the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, are numerous; in addition to which 
references are also made in it from time to 
time to passages in the four Gospels, which 
are quoted with all the unsuspecting confi- 
dence of a mind acknowledging them as por- 
tions of a Divine Revelation. But here, as in 
the former case, not one word occurs, not the 
slightest hint or intimation is given, which 
denotes the existence of any matter of faith 
jiot included in and specially recorded by the 
sacred writings. " The blessed and renowned 
Paul," lie says, ^^ did with all exactness and 
soundness teach the words of truth ; and, being 
gone from you, wrote an Epistle to you, 
into which, if you look, you will he Me to edify 
yourselves in the faith which has been delivered 
unto you ; which is the mother of us all : being 
followed with hope, and led on by a general 
love both towards God and towards Christ, and 
'towards our neighbour. For if any man has 
these things, he ha^ fulfilled the law ofrighteous-^ 
Jiess" Surely these are not the expressions 
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of a man who looked up<m the apostolical 
writiDgs as oontaining an incomplete summary 
of the Divine Will, and reqairing to be helped 
out, and made complete by incidental glean- 
ings from tlie verbal communications of inter- 
mediate teaches. 

The Epistles of Ignatius, irhich are nearly 
contemporary wit^ that of Polycarp, mark 
the anxiety of a good and pious mind dis- 
tressed by the increasing prevalence of those 
heresies, the Judaizing and the Gnostic, which 
at so early a period assailed the Christian 
Church, and are little more than ^umest 
appeals to the respective parties whom he 
addresses, to return to what they find written ; 
to submit in brotherly affection to that gra- 
duated rule of Church government established 
by the Apostles ; and to use, what he styles, 
^^ none but Christian nourishment^ abstaining 
from pasture which is of another kind : that 
is to say, heresy. For they that are heretics,^ 
says he, ^< confound together the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ with their own poison; whilst they 
seem worthy of belief; as men give a deadly 
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potion mixed with sweet wine, which he 
who is ignorant of does with the treacherous 
pleasure sweetly drink in his own death." 
This language again, to say the least of 
it, is certainly not that of a man who thinks 
that the recorded words of Scripture can be 
safely added to from the mere conjectures, 
howerer plausible, of uninspired human in- 
genuity. It is needless to add that he is 
totally silent on the subject of tradition as a 
rule of faith. 

The relation of the respective martyrdoms 
of Ignatius and Polycarp come next in turn 
for our consideration among the records of 
die Bge immediately following that of the 
Apostles. As authentic narratives of two 
most iatportant events in the early history of 
the Church, they must be read by all Chris- 
tims with sentiments of the deepest interest. 
All, however, that I need observe of them at 
present, is, that there is not to be found in 
them one single expresdon having reference 
to the existence of a double standard of faith. 
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or setting up tradition as auxiliary to reve- 
lation. 

The writings of Justin Martyr, the next 
in the order of the primitive writers, bring 
us down to a considerably later period. In 
the works of this Father, quotations from the 
Canonical books of the New Testament meet 
us almost in every page; all of them sub- 
stantially correct as conveying to us the 
exact sentiments, and often the very words of 
the inspired penman ; but still expressed occa- 
sionally with a degree of latitude which ap- 
pears to denote citations from memory rather 
than that verbal accuracy, which in a more 
critical and refined age would necessarily 
accompany eyery reference to the inspired 
volume. Nothing, however, can be more 
certain than the fact that it is in Scripture, 
and Scripture alone, that, according to the 
sentiments of this writer, we are to find the 
whole substance and foundation of our religious 
belief. No distinction is to be discovered 
in his writings between exoteric and esoteric 
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teaching ; no reference to the oral communi- 
cations of the Apostles as opposed to what 
they left recorded in writing for the edifica- 
tion of the Church ; no one hint, in short, that 
a single dogma, obligatory upon the con- 
sciences of believers, exists not recorded in 
and identified with the revealed Scriptures, 
" On the day which is called Sunday," says 
he, " an assembly of the believers . through 
town and country takes place upon som^ 
common spot, when the writings of the Apos- 
tles, or the books of the Prophets, are pub- 
licly read, so long as the time allows, after 
which the presiding minister in a sermon 
exhorts his hearers to the practical adoption 
of the good precepts which they have thus 
heard recited \" In this short account we 
might fancy that we are reading a description 
of the mode of performing divine worship in 
any modern Protestant congregation. Certain 
it is, that nothing occurs either here or in 
any other portion of the writings of this 

^ Apol. 1. c. 67. 
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Father, which denote a rule of faith looking 
unsteadily from Scripture to tradition, and 
adapting that which is found expressly written, 
to those additional doctrines, which haire 
floated down from age to age through the 
channel of catechetical teaching. 

In the commencement of these observations 
I have already referred to the sentiments of 
Ireniaeus, the contemporary of Justin, on tUs 
same subject. And thus, then, through thifi^ 
scanty series of writers, we descend through 
more than the first 150 years from the close of 
our Lord's ministry. Now during this long 
period, I repeat, we have every reason for be- 
lieving that die doctrine of tradition being 
concurrent in authority with Scripture, or 
obligatory on the conscience, (in any degree 
beyond that in which the established usages of 
any set of good men must necessarily come 
with a certain recommendation in their &vonr 
to other well-disposed persons,) had never for a 
moment suggested itself to mankind. And yet 
most assuredly, if tradition has any claim to the 
sacred character which some modern writers 
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would attach to it, it must have been during^ 
tkis very interval, that its accuracy must 
have been tested by the sifting of evidence, 
and the doctrines involved in it recorded in 
some disdnct and palpable form, for the 
benefit of future ages. If tradition mean 
any thing as a rule of &ith, it must of course 
meaa apogtoUcal tradition. The opinions of 
tho writers of the third or fourth centuries^ 
unless they can be traced upwards through 
the earlier channel of Church history, neces- 
sarily carry with them no more weight of 
authority than might be claimed just as con- 
^d^^tly in support of his own peculiar views 
by any theological speculatist of the present 
day. I am not indeed prepared to say, 
that, although during this early period the 
authority of tradition had never been theo- 
ratlcally acknowledged, its practical influence 
had not in some degree begun already to 
make itself felt. This is, however, only what 
was to have been expected from the admitted 
cbcumstemces of human nature. Man is so 
necessarily an imitator of his fellow man, that 
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it is impossible for any set of human beings 
to associate much with one another, without 
gradually adopting the various shades of each 
other's opinions. In no case is this more cer- 
tain to occur than in that of religion. All 
men look anxiously and tremblingly towards 
the unknown world; all have their various 
private speculations as to the best mode of 
pleasing God and averting his just judgments. 
The more delicate and susceptible the con- 
science, the more operative of course are these 
feelings, and the more likely to break out 
into eccentric modes of action. The only 
really efficient check to the discursive and 
fanciful schemes of righteousness which these 
natural sentiments suggest, is the possession 
of that very blessing which we believe that 
Divine Providence has in its mercy afforded 
to us, namely, a written and inspired rule of 
faith, in which all that we are called upon to 
do, all which our Maker really requires of us, 
is specially and expressly recorded. But even 
this barrier will not always be effectual against 
the timid suggestions of our own anxious and 
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scrupulous view of divine things. It is no 
easy matter for erring and sinful man to per- 
suade himself that he has so merciful a Cre- 
ator and Judge as revelation declares the Al- 
mighty to be. ^^ Let me fall into the hands 
of God, and not into the hands of man," 
were the words of David, when He had to 
choose between the alternative of punishment 
set before him. And the conclusion was. a just 
one. But not so reasons the world at large. 
A wounded conscience is naturally timid. 
Men accordingly invest God with human 
feelings and passions, and will not be persuaded 
that sacrifices which He has himself declared 
that he does not require, are not indispensable 
portions of their duty and service towards Him. 
I have made these observations merely for 
the purpose of remarking, that although du- 
ring that early period of the Church, to 
which I have thus far alluded, Scripture, and 
Scripture only, was the openly acknowledged 
rule of faith, still we are not to be surprised 
if we find during the same period the prac- 
tice of the early Christians gradually and 

c 
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imperceptibly gliding into sentiments and 
usages not strictly in accordance with what 
they found written, and thus unsuspectingly 
setting the first example, which subsequent 
generations so fearfully enlarged upon, of 
setting up the commandments of men in 
rivalry to the revelations of God. The evil 
to which I allude, was, indeed, during the 
two first centuries of the Christian era, com- 
paratively slight; yet from the moment that 
the book of revelation closed, or rather before 
it closed, die first symptoms of the darkening 
of the theological atmosphere may be faintly 
traced, which, as time advanced, gradually 
thickened into the deepest night. But on 
these points, I shall have occasion to dilate 
more at large in a later portion o| these 
remarks. 

Before I proceed further, let me make a 
few observations on what I have always oon«- 
ceived to be the great leading principle of 
Protestantism; namely, 'Uhe entire suffidenoy 
of Scripture, independently of tradition, as a 
rule of £uth and doctrine." 
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Now the very faet that the whole Christaa 
world is agreed as to the reality of the inspt* 
ration of the writers of the New as well as of 
the Old Testament, q>pears to me, I own^ 
eondiisive as to the oorreetness of the above 
inference* That the Almighty should hare 
supplied miraculous aid to enable certain 
human beings to perpetuate^ in writing, an 
infidliUe record of his wUl, seems at (mce 
sufficient to establish the assumpticm that 
such a record most be complete in all im- 
portant particulars. Where is our security 
from error, even in the study of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, if they afford only a partial 
view of the Divine dealings with mankind ; 
and if we are still left to trace out trough 
the dizzy mazes of conjecture and orally 
transmitted doctrine, &cts, without the aid of 
which the inspired writings would remain 
either vaguely inconclusive or hopelessly ob- 
8cure» I am aware, indeed^ that the existence 
of the Church was prior, in point of time, to 
that of the apostolical writings. True it is, 
that the first preachers of Christianity neces- 

c2 
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sarily communicated their doctrines by oral 
teaching ; but does it therefore follow, (is it 
indeed for a moment to be believed?) that 
when they did proceed to fix in writing, for 
the benefit of after-ages, those selfsame doc- 
trines, they after all made only a partial se- 
lection of a few general principles ? or even, 
if we can imagine them to have been so 
unwisely disposed, can we believe that the 
Holy Spirit which guided their pens, would 
have thus left its own work thus incomplete ? 
But let Scripture speak for itself. We all 
have the book in our possession. We all know 
the amount of our own spiritual wants, and 
the degree of information, of counsel, and of 
moral strength which that book is calculated 
to afford. Let us ask our own hearts and 
our own experience, '^ Has it left its work half 
done ?" Is any thing by which we can really 
promote God's honour and service, left unno- 
ticed and unrecommended by it? If Chris- 
tianity is, indeed, what Christ has declared it 
to be, the worship of God in spirit and in 
truths and not a mere system of external or- 
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dinances, are the sacred writings, such as we 
find them, chargeable with any defects or 
omissions, which disqualify them from effect- 
ing this their declared object, to the greatest 
possible degree ? Let us, for the purpose of 
answering these questions, state, in as few 
words as the subject will permit, what doc- 
trines the inspired volume, independently of 
all human traditions whatever, does avowedly 
contain. In putting the case thus, of course 
I mean by " the Inspired Volume" those 
writings which are by general agreement 
deemed canonical^ the text of which has un- 
dergone the ordeal of sound criticism ; and 
I am also assuming the context to be taken, 
without reference to sects or parties, in its 
plainest and most grammatical sense. 

Taking then the word Scripture under this 
definition, and deriving our inferences respect- 
ing its purport from the unsophisticated mean- 
ing of its language, and not from the captious 
renderings of interested and prejudiced parti- 
sans, we can, I think, assert positively that 
the Bible does contain the following doctrines. 
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In the firat place, the Old Testament having 
laid down the great primary position of th« 
moral corruption of our nature, proceeds to 
show how, in the case of the single nation of 
the Jews, God so far interfered with the natu* 
ral course of events as to place in the hands 
of that people a perfect rule of life, accompa* 
nied by a system of ritual ordinances, for the 
expiation of such sins of omission and com- 
mission as might naturally be expected to re- 
suit from the admitted infirmity of the human 

* 

agent, when subjected to a trial confessedly 
above his strength. These expiatory observ- 
ances, however, though established by the 
Almighty Himself, are still spoken of by the 
selfsame Scriptures as imperfect in the fol- 
lowing particulars : in their application they 
were adapted to one single nation only ; in 
their operation upon social life, they were 
cumbrous and inconvenient in their details ; 
and even with regard to their moral tendency, 
the righteousness they led to was rather that 
of ceremonial obedience than the spiritual 
worship of the heart They were professedly 
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a provisional arrangement for a definite period 
and for the use of a far from advanced people. 
The prophetic books of the Old Testament 
accordingly anticipate the approach of a fkr 
more fortunate period* The distinction be- 
tween Jew and Gentile was one day to be re-^ 
moved ; ritual observances were to cease, and 
internal holiness to be effeetoally cultivated : 
the typical sacrifices of bulls and of goats were 
to be done away, and one great. sacrifice for 
sin was to be made. God was to be recon- 
ciled to the whole hniiianrace, and thatrecon^ 
oiliation was to be a free gift to all of every 
nation^ who should ask for it ^^ Ho ! every 
one that thirsteth/' was their language, ** come 
ye to the waters ; and he that bath no money, 
come ye, buy and eat : yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money and without price ^" 
It would be quite superfluous to detail other 
passages to the same purport. They occur 
agaiii and again throughout the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament. Now it cannot 

^ Isaitfh w. 1. 
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be denied that the coveoant of the New Tes- 
tament, as we find it in the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, exactly realizes this 
description. It was announced at its first 
commencement as a system from which was 
to redound glory to God, and peace and 
goodwill to mankind. Its leading character- 
istic, (and, when we recollect the cloud of 
gloom which the timid superstitions of man- 
kind have thrown over this singularly merci- 
ful dispensation, the circumstance cannot be 
too repeatedly noticed,) its leading character- 
istic is declared to be, that it is not a religion 
of external forms, but of inward righteousness. 
Its attention is not directed to a tissue of 
minute details and intricate forms, but to 
grand and simple views of the one great pro- 
cess of reconciliation between God and man. 
Such are the features of the Gospel dis- 
pensation as traced by Scripture, with a clear- 
ness and precision which it is impossible to 
mistake. Nor are the expressions of revela- 
tion less explicit, when speaking of the Divine 
Author of our faith* The four Gospels, without 
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indulging a profane curiosity, set before us 
every particular respecting his person and 
ministry with which it behoves us to be 
acquainted. His character, office, doctrine 
and mode of teaching, are graphically and 
minutely described from his coming into the 
world as a child, to his departure from it 
in glory. If language has any meaning, he 
is distinctly declared to be God, and yet 
distinct from God the Father; on the other 
hand, he is as unequivocally declared to 
have borne for a season all the infirmi- 
ties of our flesh, sin alone excepted. Again 
the personality of the Holy Spirit is dis- 
tinctly asserted ; and yet that Divine Person 
is as clearly declared to be identified neither 
with the Father nor the Son. In combina- 
tion with these explicit statements, the strict 
unity of the Godhead is also positively as- 
serted. Human reason may be startled at 
these seemingly contradictory positions, but 
there they are ; Scripture declares them to be 
true, and we must either reject Scripture as 
inspired, or accept them as we find them. 
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And yet, (the momeDt that we take a pt%u^- 
tical view of the questioD,) from these myGK 
terions doctrines flow, in direct Bad obvious 
inference, the most lovely and effective moral 
code which the human heart can cpnceive^ or 
desire. God reconciled, and man's fiiUen 
nature restored. The sinner spared, yet sin 
denounced and punished* God condescending 
to man, and man, with awakened spiritual 
feelings, approximating to God. Humility ib 
a man's estimate of himself; kindness and 
charity thence resulting towards the whol* 
human races Faith, which, throwing itself 
at the Saviour's cross, disclaims all good works 
of its own : good works on the other hand 
which pullulate and grow up of themselves 
in the regenerate heart in consequence of that 
very disclaimer. Justification in short the 
cause : sanctification the result Such, in a 
few words, are the leading doctrines of the 
New Testament Nor yet has the same 
revelation been silent as to the means by 
which those doctrines are in conformity with 
the wants and constitution of human nature, 
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to asBuine the external fcnm and substance 
of a visible religion. Ood is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth; but ordinances in 
some form or other^ in our present state of 
existence, are necessary for the renovation of 
our habits of holiness, and to prevent our 
faith from becoming too thin and impalpable 
for our practice. Our Saviour has accordingly 
ordained two solemn institutions; the one 
that of bs^tism or of regeneration, by which 
every person initiated into his covenant 
enters into that course of spiritual obedience, 
which, if duly performed, is little less than 
the adoption of a new and a better nature ! 
the other, the Eucharistio commemoration of 
his death, by which we are feelingly reminded 
of the vast price which has been paid for our 
salvation, our self-humiliation and gratitude 
are awakened, and we become as it were 
spiritually identified with him whose typical 
body and blood we receive under the ele- 
ments of bread and wine. Again, we are 
required to be frequent in the assembling of 
ourselves together for the purposes of public 
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prayer, and in order that on these occasions 
every thing may be done in a seemly manner, 
a graduated scale of ecclesiastical rulers has 
been established, originally Apostles and 
Elders, latterly Apostles, Elders, and Deacons, 
for the instruction and government of the 
laity in spiritual matters, and for the admi- 
nistration of the ceremonials of divine wor- 
ship. 

Now thus much, I repeat, we find clearly 
stated and enacted in Scripture. I am not, 
as I before hinted, going to argue the matter 
with those persons who, denying the authen- 
ticity of this or that part of the commonly 
supposed canonical writings, or wresting words 
from their ordinary import, would get rid of 
important points of doctrine, or deny the 
Apostolical origin of our Church discipline. 
I merely say, as I have already said, that the 
New Testament, if fairly construed according 
to the obvious meaning of its language, un- 
equivocally lays down all the doctrines which 
I have above stated. If however, notwith- 
standing, men still eidst, so unwilling to 
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accept what we conceive to be the orthodox 
faith, that they will mistranslate or omit im- 
portant passages rather than swerve from their 
own preconceived opinions, of such men it 
can be no want of £gdrness or of charity to 
assert, that the fault lies not in the obscurity 
of revelation, but in their own wilfulness. 
To attempt to recall such persons to the right 
path, by calling in the aid of tradition to re- 
inforce Scripture, will obviously be an unpro- 
fitable toil. If the written Word will admit of 
sophistical misinterpretation, much more so 
will the unwritten. If they object to the un- 
bending rule of steel as not sufficiently accu- 
rate, they will not readily be persuaded to 
adopt the pliant and uncertain rule of lead as 
its substitute. 

Taking, then, the Holy Scriptures accord- 
ing to the hasty sketch which I have given of 
them, do they, I ask, betray any one symptom 
of incompleteness ? Is there any one portion 
of man's moral discipline on earth, any branch 
of his social duties, any rule for his practical 
worship of and approximation to his God, 
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which is there left undeveloped and unex** 
plained ? I own I am at a loss to conjecture 
what additions or improvements on these pointB 
we ean imagine or desire. The religion of 
Christ, we must recollect (that worship of 
God which is in spirit and truth), consists not 
so much of details as of principles and of 
motives. It makes the root good, and takes 
for granted that the fruit will respond in 
quality to the nature of the stock from which 
it gprows. Such was the view taken of it by 
our Lord himself when He summed up the 
whole of our duty to God and man into two 
simple and stringent rules. Such, i^;ain, was 
the view entertained by St. Paul, when he 
declared that the whole sum and substance of 
the Gospel which he preached was but the ex- 
pansion, and following up into all its legitimate 
details, of one single principle. ^ I deter- 
mined not to know any thing among you save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified." (1 Corin- 
thians ii. 2.) Human nature must be a very 
different thing from what it is in general sup- 
posed to be, if, in its course of spiritual dis- 
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dpUne, it has to look out for other and more 
efficient rules and motives for holiness than 
those which are comprehended in the doctrines 
now referred to. And are we lightly to throw 
a slur upon a rule of life thus seemingly per*- 
feet and symmetrical ? Is it a small affront 
to God's best gift to mankind to assert of it 
that it 18 indeed true, but true only up to a 
certain point; and that its deficiencies must 
be helped out by surmises and cullings of 
presumed traditionary opinions, for the au- 
thenticity of which we have no warrant beyond 
our own vague conjecture ? 

But, say the advocates for tradition, it is 
no charge to bring against Scripture to say of 
it that it does not perform more than the 
strict object for which it was written. The 
books of the New Testament were composed 
for the use of men who had already embraced 
the Christian doctrines; and therefore it 
would be requiring too much of them to ex- 
pect that they should lay down fundamental 
principles which had already been assented 
to by those to whom they are addressed, or 

7 
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should launch out into details which have al- 
ready been forestalled by the oral teaching of 
the Apostles. If this view of the question be 
correct, the entireness and completeness of 
Scripture, as a rule of faith, must necessarily 
be abandoned ; and the only resource remain- 
ing to us is to fill up its inevitable omissions 
by those gleanings of primitive tradition which 
the course of eighteen centuries has spared. 

Now I deny, as I have already observed, 
the necessity of this conclusion. I assert, on 
the contrary, that there is an " a priori " im- 
probability against divine inspiration having 
been afforded to an incomplete Scripture ; I 
assert also, that it is naturally to be assumed 
that the Apostles, when they did proceed to 
place their doctrines upon paper, would at all 
events be careful to omit nothing which they 
deemed necessary to the salvation of their 
readers. But admit, for argument's sake, the 
contrary supposition. Grant that the main 
teaching of the founders of our faith lay in 
oral instruction, and that their written works 
are merely a kind of TraQ^Qya^ mere inci- 
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dental allasion to doctrines stated elsewhere. 
What then follows as a necessary conse- 
quence ? Why this unsatisfactory and morti- 
fying conclusion ; that as the original record 
has at all events not come down to our time, 
the revelation of God's will, which we now 
possess, is necessarily incomplete. We know 
not at this moment the whole of our religion : 
what it has been, and should be. For surely 
it were the merest gratuitous assumption, not 
only unsupported, but positively contradicted 
by all the testimony of history, to assert that 
the oral instruction of the apostolical ages has 
been transmitted to our times in any thing 
like purity, or as capable of identification, 
through all the thousand heresies of eighteen 
hundred years, or the almost total extinction 
of Christian knowledge which prevailed over 
the whole of Europe, before the sera of the 
Protestant Reformation. Look at the history 
of the middle ages of Europe, and ask where 
were the pure traditions of the Church to be 
found in that period of ignorance and super- 
stition ? In the days of Innocent the Third, 

D 
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or the still more revolting sera of Alexander 
the Sixth ? I have now lying before me a 
Spanish edition of the ** Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin," without date, but certainly printed 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The very first leaf contains five short prayers, 
directed to be said before the image of St. 
Gregory ; for every single performance of 
which, with the accompaniment of five Pater- 
nosters, and five Ave Marias, a promise of 
no less than 46,000 years of pardon is held 
out by no less authority than that of Paul 
Second, the pontiff of that period. Where, 
I ask, was the tradition of the Church at that 
moment, when the credulity of all Europe could 
bear to be thus insulted by monstrous and 
antichristian fictions ? If we are asked, where 
then was true Christianity to be found in 
that darkened epoch, the answer is obvious : 
in Scripture and in Scripture only. To the 
return to Scripture as the great rule of faith, 
Christianity a few years after that time owed 
its revival, and to our continued adherence to 
what we find written, with the exclusion of all 
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merely human sunnises, it is, that we are in- 
debted for all our modern advances in theolo- 
gical knowledge. 

We have, I repeat, no escape from this 
dilemma. Either revelation, supposing it to 
have originally consisted of the written Scrip- 
tures and of oral tradition, is at this moment 
incomplete, the oral communication having 
been lost in the lapse of ages, and the sup- 
plementary written portion alone having de- 
scended to us ; or, on the other hand, we must 
be prepared to receive the canonical books of 
the New Testament as an entire, full, and 
sufficient declaration of the will of God and 
summary of our faith. That the latter in- 
ference is the true one has already been 
attempted to be shown by arguments taken 
from the internal evidences of the written 
Scriptures. This inference, however, will 
appear still more prominent, if we consider 
the ver}^ weak foundations upon which those 
arguments rest, which are usually alleged in 
support of the authority of tradition, as con- 
stituting an integral portion of the Christian 
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revelation. Those arguments it shall now be 
my object to examine. 

Now it is self-evident, that if the written 
Scriptures do <»rry with them strong proofe 
of their own Divine inspiration, the claim of 
any merely oral communications (even sup- 
posing them to be really traceable to the very 
earliest ages of Christianity), to be placed on 
the same level with the written word of God, 
would require to be supported by the strongest 
possible external testimony, before we could 
accept them as such. To say of any traditionary 
doctrines, conveyed in no definite form of 
words, but passing from mouth to mouth, 
under every possible modification of expres- 
sion, which the personal feelings and wishes 
of the reporters may lead them to adopt — to 
assert, I say of them, that they are revelatioUj 
and that they are equally binding upon the 
belief and conscience with the Holy Scriptures 
(and such are the assertions which now a days 
we hear, even within the pale of our own 
Church), is surely a most startling proposition. 
But the fact is, that all the evidence attempted 
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to be adduced in favour of this theory, is of a 
most questionable kind. Nothing assuredly 
can be more unsteady, or more at variance 
with one another, than the floating opinions 
of mankind on all grave and important sub- 
jects, that of religion more especially, when 
not rendered consistent and uniform by being 
compressed into a dogmatical form, and enun- 
ciated in definite language. The more ear« 
nestly and deeply that, under such circum- 
stances, men think and feel on this important 
topic, the more certainly will they deviate 
into the extravagancies of an excited judg- 
ment. The very best intentions, so far from 
a£fording them security, will often help to 
mislead* The weak-minded, the supersti- 
tious, and the ignorant become, in questions 
of faith, as dangerous guides as the hypocrite 
and impostor. False views and estimates of 
the divine attributes grow up in moments of 
excitement or terror ; strange conceits for the 
obtaining God's favour, or for averting his 
wrath, grow successively into fashion, and 
divide mankind into sects, till the passions 
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become heated to the verge of delirium, and 
men begin to defend from theory dogmas, 
which they had originally adopted Uom mere 
impulse. Such is the origin of not a few 
religious sects — such the source of many of 
those traditionary notions which subsequent 
times have consecrated, and to which the cir- 
cumstance of their antiquity has often at- 
tached a sentiment of deep veneration. Happy 
then, most happy is it, that meanwhile the 
written word of God undergoes no change, 
and by the fixedness of its records, and the 
calmness of its precepts, enables the sincere 
enquirer after truth to subdue his extrava- 
gancies, to elevate his deficiencies to a more 
perfect standard, and yet whilst he feels 
warmly, to think at the same time soberly 
and wisely. Without the operation of one 
continued miracle, in the absence of a written 
revelation, it were impossible to guard any 
set of human beings, however well intentioned 
from errors, such as I am now describing. 
And as no continued miracle has ever been 
alleged, as having guarded the minds of the 
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successive Christian generations from these 
easily besetting fallacies, I know not why we 
should shrink from at once asserting the real 
truth, and stating explicitly what are, and 
what are not, the true foundations on which 
alone we are to rest our eternal hopes. 

In the early part of those remarks I took a 
hasty survey of the writings of the primitive 
Fathers, for the first 180 years of the Christian 
aera. I there attempted to show that, those 
good and single-minded men acknowledged 
no standard of faith, excepting that compre- 
hended in the written Scriptures, but at the 
same time I hinted, that practical deviations 
from the purity and soundness of the Christian 
doctrines had become, even in that simple 
age, slightly perceptible ; and that those de- 
viations, continually added to by the innova- 
tions of after-ages, were in fact the forerunners 
of popery, in its worst and darkest form. It 
shall now be my endeavour to show more in 
detail the gradual process of that accumula- 
tion of human inventions, which in the course 
of time effected so entire a change in the 
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character of ChristiaDity. In doing this, I 
shall fortunately have to point out, not any 
moral defects, but solely the errors and igno- 
rances of good, but not always well judging 
men. At the same time, it will be my object 
to demonstrate that the primitive ages of 
Christianity, after the close of the apostolical 
period, did not possess those peculiar advan- 
tages for arriving at divine truth, which, at 
the present day, we are so apt to suppose* 

It is a fallacious argument which would 
urge their nearness in time to the age of the 
Apostles, as a proof that no mistakes of im- 
portance could be fallen into by the early 
Christians. Traditional truth, among imper- 
fectly educated persons, does not pass from 
mouth to mouth, with that accuracy and cer- 
tainty, even during a very limited period of 
time, which we are inclined to imagine. On the 
contrary, at a period when knowledge circu- 
lates slowly, and the collisions of well informed 
minds with each other are comparatively rare, 
(and such was the period now alluded to) it is 
surprising how many erroneous opinions, well 
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intentioned, perhaps, but not therefore the 
less dangerous, may^grow up within the space 
of a very few years. When the short season 
of actual contact is gone by, mere proximity 
or indefinite remoteness of time make, in fact, 
little or no difiFerence in the degrees of evi- 
dence, which historical events are capable of 
receiving from the labours of literary men. 
A manuscript, for instance, of the gospels of 
the date of the fourth or fifth centuries, is as 
complete a record at this moment, as it was 
on the day in which it was written ; and, if 
preserved two thousand years longer, will be 
as completely so to future generations, as it 
is to the present. A well informed historian 
at this moment has a far more accurate know- 
ledge of the events connected with the Nor- 
man conquest, than was possessed by nine- 
tenths of the villagers of this country, who 
lived at that period. And yet it is upon this 
very fallacious, though plausible assumption, 
that knowledge must necessarily grow clearer 
and more certain in exact proportion as we 
approach to the fountain, that the argu- 
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ment in favour of tradition almost exclusively 
rests. 

Why, one is naturally impelled to ask, 
should the primitive ages have possessed a 
privilege which our own times have not, of 
escaping one of the most besetting infirmities 
of human nature, and of transmitting unmixed 
truth orally from one generation to another, 
without any taint or superaddition of mere 
human speculation ? If, with the preservative 
restraint of a written revelation, our own age 
has launched forth into extreme notions with 
scarcely any common centre in which to agree, 
why are we to measure the simple and unsus- 
pecting Fathers of the primitive Church by a 
different rule, and argue that, because they 
meant well, therefore divine truth orally 
transmitted, must necessarily have passed 
from them pure and unaltered? Dr. Mid- 
dleton has observed, that learned men have 
reckoned about ninety different heresies, 
which all sprang up within the first three 
centuries. That the Holy Scriptures should 
have existed unaltered through the whole of 
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that disturbed period, and ^Mike a light 
shining in a dark place," should have served 
to check, in some degree, the eccentricities 
of human speculation, and to direct men's 
footsteps in the midst of so many conflicting 
opinions, we can well believe, and must feel 
thankful, that such no doubt was the case. 
But that person must have much more confi- 
dence in the general good sense and judg- 
ment of mankind than I am disposed to feel, 
who can suppose the oral communications of 
those successive ages to have descended to us 
equally pure ; and yet, unless we admit them 
to have so descended, the whole argument 
which would set up their authority as equiva- 
lent to Scripture, falls of course at once to 
the ground. 

Justin and Irenseus, we are told, flourished 
within the space of about 150 years from the 
close of our Lord's ministry, and, therefore, 
their authority on points of doctrine must be 
fiur superior to that of the best informed theo- 
logians of the present day. Without wishing 
to assert any thing bordering upon paradox. 
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I must again repeat, I doubt the justice of 
the inference. In their time truth made its 
way slowly, and with difficulty, through com- 
paratively isolated districts, unaided by that 
general spread of knowledge, that enlightened 
criticism, and that corrective good sense, re- 
sulting from an almost universal education, 
which is in our own day the great security 
against the growth of unsound and eccentric 
opinions. And yet, even under all these ad- 
vantages possessed by ourselves, what has been 
the succession of sect upon sect, which has 
marked a period of the same duration, namely, 
the last 150 years in this country, from the 
nonjurors of the revolution in 1688, to the 
Irvingites and United Brethren of the reign of 
William the Fourth ! In both periods men have 
existed anxious only for the truth, but misled 
by the warmth of their imaginations, or their 
want of the powers of due discrimination. 
We may accordingly respect their piety, and 
be desirous of imitating their virtues ; but we 
are plainly outraging common sense, when on 
the strength of these qualities, we proceed to 
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assert, eitber in one case or the other, their 
emancipation from error. 

I make these remarks not for the purpose 
of depreciating the Scriptural attainments of 
the early Fathers of the Church, or of lower- 
ing their just authority, which will ever have 
its due weight in all well disposed and 
Christian minds, but merely to show that we 
must still judge of them as men, liable to 
error, and to be considered as speaking the 
words of infallible truth, only when they 
refer to those selfsame written records of the 
divine will, which, by God's blessing, have 
descended uncorrupted to ourselves. The 
fact is, that the moment that we compare the 
writings of the Apostles with those of the 
primitive Christian Fathers, we perceive at 
once that, in passing from the former to the 
latter, we have crossed the boundary of inspi^ 
ration, and have to do henceforward with 
mere fallible human beings. One of the cir- 
cumstances which strikes us as an internal 
evidence of the divine aid afforded to the 
apostolical writers, is the quiet, dispassionate. 
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and sober manner in which they dwell upon 
those sublime or soul-harrowing truths which 
uninspired authors would not have been con- 
tent to detail, without, at the same time, 
attempting either to paralyze us with terror, 
or to elevate us to the highest point of ima- 
ginative exaltation. Another of their charac- 
teristics, and a remarkable one it is, is their 
entire freedom from those mistakes with re- 
spect to physical facts, which, in an ill-in- 
formed age, a writer almost necessarily falls 
into, and which at once disprove his claims 
to infallibility. Now let the future advances 
of physical science be what they may, we 
may say with certainty that no fatal error with 
respect to natural facts ever will, or ever can 
be found in the writings of St Paul or of St* 
Peter. And yet pass on but a single step 
further, and take up the Epistle of Clemens 
Romanus, and we find that good and really 
enlightened man, not merely illustrating the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection by the 
legend of the phoenix, but absolutely asserting 
the existence of that fabulous bird as an esta- 
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blished fact in natural history. Now it is true 
that this is undoubtedly a pardonable blunder. 
It was as gravely stated, at about the same 
period, as an undoubted physical truth, by the 
strong-nAinded historian Tacitus ; and the 
belief in it certainly proves nothing whatever 
against the soundness of the doctrines, and 
the true Christian piety of the friend and 
companion of St. Paul. But then it is equally 
certain on the other hand, that a mis-state- 
ment of this description proves that the writer 
committing it was at all events not inspired ; 
that opinions delivered by him, unless borne 
out by Scripture, must be received as human 
opinions only, and that traditions descending 
to us through such a channel can never be 
fairly set up in rivalry to, or as concurrent 
and equal with, the inspired writings of the 
Apostles. A remark of a similar character 
may be made with respect to the epistles of 
his immediate follower Ignatius. The un- 
ostentatious good sense in the recommenda- 
tions of our Saviour and of his Apostle Paul 
to the early Christians, that they should not 
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unnecessarily incur persecutions from the 
Jews or the heathen authorities, but should 
do what they could innocently to put their 
persons in security, is strongly characteristic 
of that calm practical wisdom which I have 
already alluded to as so singularly pervading 
the sacred writings. " When they persecute 
you in this city," said our Lord, " flee ye into 
another" (Matt. x. 23). "Walk in wisdom 
toward them that are without" (Coloss. iv, 5). 
^^ The Lord stood with me and strengthened 
me ; and I was delivered out of the mouth of 
the lion" (2 Tim. iv. 17), were the words of 
his chosen Apostle. Here we cannot but 
observe that exact medium between ostenta- 
tious rashness on the one hand, and a timid 
denial of the truth on the other, which marks 
the extreme of good sense, and which, in a 
period of high excitement, we rarely, if ever, 
see realized. But up to this point was the 
age of inspiration. After the close of the 
apostolic period, the transition to a more 
showy, and, according to our carnal notions, 
a more attractive righteousness, began to ma- 
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nifest itself, slight indeed at first, but obvi- 
ously the commencement of that exaggerated 
self-denying spirit so natural to the human 
mind when seeking to work out its own sane- 
tification by the mortification of the body. It 
were surely impossible to mistake the follow- 
ing sentiments for those of St. Paul, or of 
any of the heaven-directed Apostles. " I 
beseech you," are tlie words of Ignatius to the 
Romans, deprecating their interference for 
the purpose of preventing his martyrdom, 
^^that you show not an unseasonable good- 
will towards me. Su£fer me to be food to the 
wild beasts, by whom I shall attain to God. 
Encourage the wild beasts, that they may 
become my sepulchre. May I enjoy the 
wild beasts that are prepared for me ; which 
also I wish may exercise all their fierceness 
upon me, — and whom, for that end, I will 
encourage, that they may be sure to devour 
me, and not serve me as they have done 
some, whom out of fear they have not touched. 
But, if they will not do it willingly, I will 
provoke them to it." In these sentiments, 
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however sincerely conceived, I repeat, we 
detect at one glance a deviation from the 
meek and unpretending spirit of the aposto- 
lical age. But as we recede further from the 
primitive times, this deviation becomes gra- 
dually still more perceptible. Upon turning 
to the writings of Justin Martyr, we at once 
perceive (conjointly, indeed, with abundance 
of sound and fervent piety) a deficiency of 
judgment, and an absence of critical accuracy 
and sound sense in his expositions of Scrip- 
ture, which at once appear to disqualify him 
from speaking with authority upon mere tra- 
ditional topics. He who knows not how to 
convey even a written message correctly, will 
scarcely speak with much weight when re- 
porting solely from memory and from his 
own private impressions. But it is impossible 
to read the works of Justin without occasional 
feelings of astonishment at the strange infer- 
ences which he draws from Holy Writ; to 
say nothing of his verbal inaccuracies, which 
often appear to mark rather quotations made 
from memory, than to be references to the 
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recorded text. Take the following speci- 
mens of his inconclusive reasoning. What 
are we to think, for instance, of his deriving 
the prevalence of moral evil in later times 
from the influence of demons, the progeny of 
angels having commerce with the antedilu- 
vian females? of his discovering, as he ima- 
gines, a prophecy of our Lord's crucifixion 
in the expression, " I have spread out my 
hands all the day unto a rebellious people" 
(Isaiah Ixv. 2) ; or more strangely still, in 
another passage of the same prophet, "the 
government (i. e., as he chooses to construe it, 
the power of the cross) shall be upon his 
shoulder" (Isaiah ix. 6). Of his discovering 
the holy symbol of the cross in the masts of 
shipping, in the Implements of husbandry, in 
the tools of the carpenter, and even in the 
position of the nose and eyebrows in the 
human face, and of his considering this last 
mentioned strange idea as actually alluded to 
in the words of Jeremiah, " The breath of 
our nostrils, the anointed of the Lord" 
(Lamentations iv. 20). How, again, shall 

e2 
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we defend the accuracy of his theological 
opinions, when we find him not only arguing 
in favour of the salvability of the holier hea- 
thens (a doctrine in which most Christians 
will probably agree with him), but even 
attempting to show that, inasmuch as our 
Lord was the Aoyoc — the impersonation of 
the Divine Wisdom ; therefore, all persons 
possessed of any high degree of wisdom, 
such as Socrates and others, were actual 
Christians ? I am far, very far, from urging 
that these, or the many other instances of un- 
sound judgment or ignorance which are to be 
found in his writings ought to diminish our 
respect for a holy man, who proved the sin- 
cerity of his faith by laying down his life in 
its cause; but surely one may without cen- 
sure withhold his confidence and assent, when 
called upon to accept, as a revelation from 
heaven, traditionary opinions or doctrines 
transmitted to us through such a channel. 

I have already taken notice of the argu- 
ment that the early Fathers, as approaching 
nearer than ourselves to the apostolical age. 
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must be better judges than we can be of what 
is sound or unsound in theology ; and I have 
assigned my reasons why I conceive this 
argument unsound. But, perhaps, if there 
are any points in which proximity of time 
would appear to give the primitive Christians 
an, advantage over ourselves with respect to 
the means of better information, it would be 
those simple historical facts, unconnected with 
doctrine, which at least might naturally be 
supposed to descend unaltered through seve- 
ral successive generations. And yet, even 
upon these very points, at how comparatively 
early a period do we find traditional accuracy 
fail us ! Irenseus was, we know, the disciple 
of Poly carp, who again was the disciple of 
St John. Surely a plain, broad, historical 
circumstance, which had to pass through only 
two intermediate hands, may be supposed to 
have reached him unaltered. We can scarcely 
imagine a more direct channel of communica- 
tion than that which must have conveyed to 
him the broad and obvious events of our 
Saviour's life. And yet we know that he has 
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asserted (for do better reason, so far as we 
can understand, than for that of supporting 
a fanciful theory respecting the several divi- 
sions of human life, and of illustrating very 
unnecessarily a text in Scripture, John viii. 
57), that our Lord must have reached nearly 
the fiftieth year of his age at the time of his 
crucifixion * ; in order to make out which cir- 
cumstance, he gratuitously inserts, contrary 
to the express declaration of the four evan- 
gelists, a period of upwards of fifteen years 
between his baptism and the commencement 
of his ministry. Why, we may surely ask, 
should other more intricate and less palpable 
truths be supposed to descend to us, un- 
changed, through a course of eighteen centu- 
ries, by mere oral transmission, if a person 
possessed of such means of arriving at the 
truth, flourishing within one hundred and 
fifty years of our Lord's crucifixion, could 
make so strange a mistake with regard to a 
plain historical fact ? 

' Adversus Hares, lib. ii. c. 39. 
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It being absolutely necessary, if we would 
attach any real authority to tradition, that we 
should prove its connection with the apos- 
tolical age, it seems scarcely to be required 
that I should follow up this line of argument 
farther, if it has been already shown that be- 
tween the close of the apostolic period and 
the death of Irenseus, not only no recorded 
sanction can be found in favour of authorita- 
tive tradition, but that, on the contrary, from 
the obvious inaccuracies of the few writers of 
that time, a strong presumption is established 
against it. Still, however, it may be worth 
while to look onward a little further, if it is 
only to show that the subsequent course of 
time was quite in harmony with the pre- 
ceding, and that the adcumulation of human 
inventions in religion was a gradual process 
which did not at once attain to full maturity. 

The period then which immediately fol- 
lowed the age of Irenseus was one in which 
those canons of sound criticism, the observance 
of which is so absolutely necessary for testing 
the accuracy of recorded facts, or the authen- 
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ticity of written records, were little, if at all 
studied. Spurious productions, bearing the 
names of primitive or of apostolical writers, 
began now to make their appearance, and for 
want of that quick-sightedness in works of 
literature, which none but a learned and stu- 
dious people can ever possess, succeeded to 
an almost incredible extent in imposing upon 
the ready belief of the readers of that period. 
We cannot have a stronger illustration of this 
circumstance than the testimony which was 
given by such distinguished men as Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Origen to the authenticity 
of that singularly wild composition, the apo- 
cryphal epistle of Barnabas; a work which, 
from the strange interpolations and misrepre- 
sentations of the Levitical law, and the many 
gross blunders' which it contains, would ap- 
pear at once to carry with it its own refuta- 
tion. But for these the reader is referred to 
the elaborate dissertation upon this and the 
other spurious works of antiquity, by the 

> Such, for instance, as the supposition, evidently implied, 
that the patriarch Abraham must have spoken Greek, 
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Rev. Jeremiah Jones. It may, however, be 
here worth observing, that amongst other 
mistakes into which the unknown author of 
this work has fallen, he has committed one 
which by a singular coincidence a century 
later was repeated by the celebrated Lac* 
tantius ; a blunder so gross, that the mere 
fact of its transmission to our times seems 
to mark the age which did not at once reject 
it, as strangely deficient even in the most 
commonly required knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. I allude to the celebrated pro- 
phecy respecting Cyrus, which occurs in 
Isaiah xlv. 1. It seems scarcely credible that 
both the writers above mentioned, quoting the 
Old Testament from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint instead of the original Hebrew, should 
have been so ignorant of that most remark* 
able scripture fact, as to have read the word 
Kvptog instead of Kvpog ; and thus, mis- 
taking the real meaning of the passage, have 
applied the passage in question solely to 
the person of Christ. Tcf Xpiarw fiov Kv- 
pl(09 are the words of the former: " Sic 
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dicit Dominus Deus Christo Domino meoS" 
are the words of the latter. What would be 
thought of the biblical knowledge of any 
writer of the present day who could commit 
such a mistake as the above ? and what then 
must we think of the weight of authority at- 
tached to the oral traditions of an age which 
could transmit such an one unnoticed and un- 
censured? I am aware, indeed, with respect 
to Lactantius, that he has generally been con- 
sidered much more of a rhetorician than a 
divine, and that as a reasoner he has justly 
been held cheap; still, as a popular writer 
may always be presumed in some degree to 
represent the tone of feeling and acquirements 
of the period in which he lives, we may 
surely, without any breach of charity, attri- 
bute some portion of the ignorance here dis- 
played to the contemporaries for whom be 
writes. Let me now add another specimen of 
this same author's mode of discussing points 
of Christian doctrine, and then leave the 
reader to judge of the state of the science of 

1 Lactantii de Vera Sapientia, lib. iv. cap. 12. 
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theology at that time, and how far the reve- 
lations of Scripture are likely to be rendered 
clearer by illustrations of the following" de- 
scription, " Our Saviour," says he, " is 
clearly of a diflFerent nature from the angels, 
inasmuch as he is the Word, whereas they are 
merely the Spirit (i. e. breath) of God. Now 
a word isf not merely breath, but breath ac- 
companied by speech; and as breath and 
speech proceed from diflFerent parts of the 
body, breath issuing from the nostrils, and 
speech from the mouth, there must of neces- 
sity be a vast diflFerence between the Son of 
God and the angels V 

From this period the progress of innovation 
advanced with a rapidly accelerated pace, so 
that before the close of the fourth century a 
vast portion of the abuses of the simple spirit 

1 ** Cautum est (in Scripturis) ilium Dei Filium Dei esse 
sermonem: itemque ceteros angelos Dei Spiritus esse. 
Nam serrao est spiritus cum voce aliquid significante pro- 
latus. Sed tamen, quoniam spiritus et sermo diversis par- 
ti bus proferuntur ; siquidem spiritus naribus, ore sermo 
procedit, magna in hunc Dei Filium et ceteros angelos dif- 
ferentia est." De Vera Sapientia, lib. iv. cap. 8. 
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of Christianity, which human invention, in 
the vain attempt to improve the best gift of 
Providence, has superadded to primitive re- 
velation, and which have subsequently been 
matured into Popery in its worst form, had 
become almost completely established. Monk- 
ery, accompanied by a spirit of asceticism 
more worthy of the fakirs of Hindostan than 
of the followers of Christ ; the adoration of 
relics ; exorcisms ; prayers for the dead ; the 
sacrifice^ as it now began generally to be 
called, of the Eucharist ; with an unsuspect- 
ing readiness of belief in the most monstrous 
legends ; form henceforward the leading cha- 
racteristics of the period. The spiritual wor- 
ship of God, as taught in Scripture, and ap- 
proximation to Him through faith in the one 
great Sacrifice, once offered, had now given 
place to unmeaning external ceremonies and 
rites, which, whilst professing to be part of 
the forms of Christian worship, had, notwith- 
standing, much nearer resemblance to the su^ 
perstitious usages of heathenism than to the 
pure soul-stirring devotion of the Gospel. 
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The spirit of Christianity, indeed, still ex- 
isted, but it existed under the superincum- 
bent weight of a portentous mass of supersti- 
tion. It is surely impossible not to perceive 
under how entire a misapprehension of the 
genius of our religion the world at that time 
lay, when we find even Augustine himself 
speaking with approbation of the performance 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice for the purpose of 
removing a murrain among cattle, supposed to 
have been produced by the operation of evil 
demons * ; or again gravely recounting a mi- 
raculous vision sent by the Almighty for no 
better purpose than that of discovering the 
interred bones of Gervasius and Protasius, 
after their concealment during the space of 
two centuries, and affording a divine sanction 
to a superstitious, not to say an idolatrous, 
species of worship ^ Let the reader only cast 
his eye over the eighth chapter of the 22d 
book of the " De Civitate Dei," just now re- 
ferred to, or to the still more strange legends 

1 De Civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. & 
' Confessionum lib. ix. cap. 8. 
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gravely related by Sulpicius Sever us*, at 
about the same period, and he cannot but ad- 

' Take, for instance, the following specimens : 
** Monasterium beati viri (Martini) duobus a civitate 
erat millibus disparatum. Sed si quoties venturus ad ec- 
clesiam, pedem extra celluls sus limen extulerat, videres 
per totam ecclesiam eneigumenos rugientes, et quasi ad- 
yeniente judice, agmina damnanda trepidare, ut adventum 
episcopi clericis, qui venturum esse nescirent, dsmonio- 
rum gemitus indicaret. Vidi quendam appropiante Mar- 
tino in acre raptum, manibus extensis in sublime suspendi» 
ut nequaquam solum pedibus attingeret Si quando autem 
exorcisandorum dsemonum Martinus operam recepisset, 
neminem manibus attrectabat, neminem sermonibus incre- 
pabat: sed, admotis energumenis, ceteros jubebat absce- 
dere, ac foribus obseratis in medio ecclesiae cilicio circum- 
tectus, cinere respersus, solo stratus orabat. Turn vero 
cerneres miseros di verso exitu perurgeri : hos sublatis in 
sublime pedibus quasi de nube pendere. — At in parte 
alia videres sine interrogatione vexatos etsuacrimina con- 
fitentes : nomina etiam nuUo interrogante prodebant. llle 
se Jovem, ille Mercurium fatebatur," &c. Dialogus 3. § 6. 
" Post coenam autem jam inclinante vespera, invitat nos 
ad arborem palmam (eremita) cujus interdum pomis uti 

solebat : quae fere duobu^ millibus aberat Ubi ad illam, 

ad quam nos humanitas nostri hnspitis ducebat, arborem 
pervenimus, leonem ibi offendimus ; quo viso, ego et ille 
dux meus intremuimus ; sanctus vero ille incunctanter 
accessit ; nos, licet trepidi, secuti sumus. Fera paululum 
(cerneres imperatam a Deo) modesta discessit et constitit 
dum ille adtigua ramis bumilioribus poma decerperet 
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mit that, however abundant in other respects 
the age of which we are now speaking may 

Cumque plenam palmulis manum obtulisseti accurrit bes- 
da, accepitque tam libere quam nullum animal domesti- 
cum, et cum comedisset, abscessit Nos base intuentes et 
adhuc trementes facile potuimus expendere quanta in illo 
fidei virtus, et quanta in nobis esset infirmitas." De Yir- 
tutibus Monacborum. Dialogus i. cap. 7* 

" Alium aequd siogularem virum vidimus, parvo tugurio, 
in quo non nisi unus recipi posset, habitantem. De hoc 
illud ferebatur, quod lupa ei solita erat adstare coenanti ; 
nee facile unquam bestia falleretur, quin illi ad legitimam 
horam refectionis occurreret, et tamdiu pro foribus expec- 
taret, donee ille panem, qui coenuls superfuisset, offerret ; 
illam manum ejus lambere solitam, atque ita, quasi im- 
pleto officio, et prsstita consolatione discedere. Sed forte 
accidit, ut sanctus ille, dum fratrem qui ad eum venerat, 
deducit abeuntem, diutius abesset, et non nisi sub nocte 
remearet Interim bestia ad consuetudinarium illud coenae 
tempus occurrit. Vacuam cellulam, cum familiarem pa- 
tronum abesse sentiret, ingressa, curiosius ezplorans ubi 
esset habitator, casu contigua cum panibus quinque palmi- 
cia sportella pendebat. Ex his unum prsesumit et devo- 
rat ; deinde perpetrate scelere discedit. Regressus Ere- 
mita vidit sportulam dissolutam non constante panum 
numero. Damnum rei familiaris intelligit, ac prope limen 
panis absumpti fragmenta cognoscit Sed non erat in- 
certa suspicio, quae furtum persona fecisset. Ergo cum 
sequentibus diebus secundum consuetudinem bestia non 
venisset, nimirum audacis facti conscia, ad eum venire 
dissimulans cui fecisset injuriam, segre patiebatur Eremita 
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have been in works of true piety and in fervour 
of religious feelings still that at all events 

86 alumnse solatio destitutum. Postremo illius oratione 
revocata, septimum post diem affuit, ut solebat antei cce- 
nanti. Sed ut facile cerneres verecundiam pceniteatis, 
non ausa propius accederei dejectis in terrain profundo 
pudore luminibus, quod palam licebat intelligi quandam 
▼eniam precabatur. Quam illius confuaionem Eremita mi- 
seratus jubet earn propius accedere, ac manu blanda caput 
triste permulcet Dein pane duplicato ream suam refecit. 
Ita indulgentiam consecuta, officii consuetudinem deposito 
mcerore reparavit.. «.Tua hsBC virtus, Christe; tua sum 
haec, Christe, miracula. Ne cui autem hoc incredibile forte 
videatur, majora memorabo. Fides Cbristi adest, me 
nihil fingere, neqiie incertis auctoribus vulgata narrare; 
sed quae mihi per fideles viros comperta sunt, explicabo. 
Habitant plerique in eremo sine ullis tabernaculis, quos 
anachoretas TOcant....Ad quendam hoc ritu atque hac 
lege viventem, duo ex Nitri& monachi. . . .auditis ejus vir- 
tutibus tetenderunt : quern diu multumque quaesitum tan- 
dem mense septimo repererunt extremo illo deserto, quod 
est Memphis contiguum demorantem : quas ille solitudines 
jam per annos duodecim dicebatur habitare. Qui, licet 
omnium hominum yitaret occursus, tamen agnitos non re- 
fugit, seque carissimis per triduum non negavit Quarto 
die aliquantulum progressus, cum prosequeretur abeuntes, 
leaenam mirse magnitudinis ad se venire conspiciunt. 
Bestia, licet tribus repertis, non incerta quern peteret 
anachorets pedibus advolvitur, et cum flexu quodam et 
lamentatione procumbens indicabat gementis pariter et ro- 
gantis affectum. Movit omnes, et prsecipue ilium, qui se 
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strong judgment and calm good sense were 
not to be numbered among its excellences. 
And yet let it be remembered, that through 
this very period, and through periods even 
still darker than this, must the oral traditions 
of the church have descended, and have de- 
scended unimpaired, if they are to be accepted 
by us at the present day as sound portions of 
the primitive teaching of the Apostles. Surely 
we might as reasonably expect that the Jor- 
dan, could it recover its original and obliter- 
ated channel, would re-appear from the salt- 

intellexerat appetitum. Prsecedentem sequuntur. Nam 
prseiens et subinde restans, subinde respectans, facile po- 
terat intelligi, id earn velle, ut, quo ilia ducebat, anacbor- 
eta sequeretur. Quid multis? Ad speluncam bestise 
pervenitur, ubi ilia adultos jam quinque catulos male foeta 
nutriebat ; qui, ut clausis luminibus ex alvo matris exie- 
rant, caecitate perpetua tenebantur. Quos singulos de 
rupe prolatoa, ante anacboretse pedes, mater exposuit. 
Turn demum sanctus animadvertit quid bestia postularet ; 
invocatoque Dei nomine, contrectavit manu lumina clausa 
catulorum ; ac statim cscitate depulsa, apertis oculis bes- 
tiarum diu negata lux patuit. . ..Mira dicturus sum ; le- 
aenam post quinque dies ad auctorem tanti beneficii revertisst 
eidemque inuHtata fera pellem pro munere detulisse.'* De 
Virtutibus Monachorum, Dial. i. cap. 8, 9. 

F 
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ness of the Dead Sea as fresh and pure as 
when it first entered it, as that mere verbal 
communications on some of the most myste- 
rions problems that can possibly occupy the 
thoughts of man, should have passed on from 
individual to individual for the space of eigh- 
teen centuries, unadulterated by the false 
theories vfith which they would necessarily 
come into collision, the exaggerations of mis- 
taken piety, the dreams of superstition, or 
the mistakes of ignorance. 

And yet such is the rival which we are 
earnestly called upon at this moment, and by 
members of our own church, to set up as of 
equal and concurrent authority with holy 
writ ! Most of my readers are probably well 
acquainted with the efforts which have been 
made fpr some time past in this University, 
by means of periodical publications, and on 
more than one marked occasion, by exhorta- 
tions from the pulpit, to establish the opinions 
which I am now deprecating. With regard 
to the authors of these publications and dis- 
courses, I wish to speak of them, so far as I 

10 
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am acquainted with tbem personally or by 
eommon report, with all the respect that tbey 
justly deserve, for tbeir admitted learning, 
their talents, and the purity and holiness of 
their lives. But I cannot, nor do I wish to 
conceal my opinion, that the doctrines which 
they advocate, should they become popular, 
would in other hands be essentially injurious 
to the cause of pure Protestantism, and with 
it to sound Christianity, in this country. In 
this case, the respectability of the advocates 
must not make us blind to the danger likely 
to ensue from the principles which they adopt \ 

1 The following extracts from the writings of a late con- 
tributor to the ** Tracts for the Times," published by his 
friends, will shew that the feelings of at least some mem- 
bers of the body superintending those publications can 
scarcely be said to be friendly to Protestantism. 

*' I should like to know why you flinch from saying that 
the power of making the body and blood of Christ is vested 
in the successors of the Apostles." Froude's Remains, 
vol. i. p. 326. 

" I verily believe that he (P*) would now gladly consent 
to see our Communion Service replaced by a good transla- 
tion of the Liturgy of St. Peter ; a name which I advise 

you to substitute in your notes to for the obnoxious 

phrase < Mass Book.' " lb. p. 387. [I am 

f2 
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The integrity and sufficiency of the written 
ravelation of God's will has been openly im- 
pugned by them. We have been t»ld dis* 
tinctly) that as the New Testament was writ-^ 
ten for the use of men already converted to 
the Christian faith, it contains the scheme of 

** 1 am led to question whether justification by faith is 
an integral part of this doctrine (i. e. the doctrine necessary 
to salvation)/' lb. p. 332. 

" Why do you praise Ridley ? Do you know any suffi- 
cient good about him to counterbalance the fact that he was 
the associate of Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and Bucer V* lb. 
p. 293, 294. 

" Really I hate the Reformation and the Reformers 
more and more." lb. 389. 

** The Reformation was a limb badly set. It must be 
broken again in order to be righted." lb. p. 433. 

** I must say a word or two on your casual remark about 
the unpopularity of our notions among * Bible Christians.' 
Don't you think Newton's system would be unpopular 
among ' sky astronomerSi' just in the same way 2 The 
phenomena of the heavens are repugnant to Newton, just 
in the same way as the letter of Scripture to the Church, 
i. e. on the assumption that they contradict every notion 
which they do not make self-evident, which is die basis of 
' Bible Christianity' and also of Protestantism ; and of 
which your trumpery principles about * Scripture being the 
sole rule in fundamentals' (I nauseate the word), is but a 
mutilated edition." lb. p. 412, 413. 
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(he Christian doctrines only in such measure 
as might be expected from words intended 
rather to remind men of what they already 
knowj than to instruct them in first principles. 
That accordingly it rather alludes to doctrines 
than states what those doctrines really are. 
That a person, previously prepared by cate- 
chetical instruction in the orthodox teaching 
transmitted by tradition, may indeed find all 
the necessary truths of Christianity virtually 
announced in holy writ, but that without such 
previous discipline of the understanding he 
would probably search there for these in vain. 
It is assumed (and as it appears to me, most 
gratuitously assumed), that, because the time 
once existed in the Church's infancy, when 
the first Apostles preached only by word of 
mouth, therefore that mode of arriving at 
truth is at this moment necessary for attaining 
to certainty in matters of faith, and that there 
must s|ill be certain outlying doctrines, form- 
ing an integral portion of revelation, which 
have never yet been embodied in inspired 
Scripture, but are to be picked up only by a 
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humble and laborious search into the opinions 
and teaching of primitive antiquity. It has 
been asserted, that even the fundamental 
doctrine of the blessed Trinity, though un« 
doubtedly so far contained in Scripture, that 
every one prepared by previous oral instruc- 
tion may clearly recognise it there, is still so 
indistinctly stated, that the mere Bible stu- 
dent would almost necessarily overlook it, and 
proceed onwards to Socinianism; and that 
even where the purport of any passage of 
Scripture appears entirely clear and satisfac- 
tory to our own minds, still we are bound to 
surrender our own judgment, should our con* 
struction of the meaning of the sentence 
appear to be contrary to what we have reason 
to believe to have been the view taken of it by 
the primitive church \ Now if these opinions 
are really such as I now describe them (and 
it is far from my wish to overrate or misrepre- 
sent them), then I own I see not how it is 

^ All the above opinions will be ^miliar with the present 
residents of this University, as having been advocated 
from the pulpit. 
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possible to adopt them without suffering a di- 
minished respect for the sacred writings, and, 
instead of looking to an infallible and tangible 
revelation of God's will, finding ourselves left 
to hunt after truth among all the shifting ca- 
prices and inventions of human speculation. 
And surely we may well ask, Can this really 
be so ? Is it, can it be, essential to a sound 
faith, that we should surrender the verdict of 
our own deliberate judgment in the attempt to 
understand the plain text of Scripture, merely 
because a certain number of uninspired human 
beings, like ourselves, may have thought 
otherwise ? — men not removed indeed so far 
as ourselves from the apostolic age in point of 
time, but perhaps more separated from them 
than even we ourselves are at the present day, 
by the interrupted intercourse of man with 
man which prevailed at that period, by the 
scanty circulation of their literature, and their 
ignorance of the necessary canons of sound 
criticism. If we begin to adopt merely hu- 
man dogmas, solely because they are ancient, 
where, it will naturally be asked, are we to 
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stop ? What is to limit us to the first seem^ 
ingly unimportant deviation from or superadd 
ciition to the strict letter of Scripture, and to 
check ujs from proceeding through all the gta-r 
fixations of a slowly but uniformly deepening 
superstition ? Let us imagine the case of a< 
human being who had derived his whole 
knowledge of the Christian religion from the 
perusal of the New Testament, and who had 
never heard of the distinction of sects into 
which the Church is now unfortunately di- 
vided, and let us suppose that person to be led 
into a Romish place of worship, and to be 
told that he should see the rite of our Lord's 
last supper performed according to his parting 
injunction. Well then. The priest appears 
singly at an altar in his splendid attire. He 
performs sundry mysterious gesticulations in 
silence. He turns his back to the congrega- 
tion ; he holds up a wafer ; a bell rings, and 
the whole assemblage drop upon their knees. 
We can well imagine the unconcern with 
which the person here supposed would look 
on at this strange isolated ceremony, the na<* 
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ttttal curiosity with which he woald ask when 
the celebration which he came to witness 
would commence, and his utter astonishment 
and incredulity when he should be told that 
what he had already seen was that very cele- 
bration. And yet, remote as in every circum- 
stance is the ceremony of the mass from the 
Eucharistic rite as instituted by our Saviour, 
the transition has been one of minute and al- 
most imperceptible gradations. Men, in their 
attempts to improve or to add solemnity to 
the original institution, suggested day after 
day their respective seemingly innocent con-* 
ceits, until in the course of time the most 
holy, affecting, and soul-stirring ordinance of 
oar religion thus changed its whole form and 
character. And so will it be with the other 
integ^l portions of the Christian doctrine, 
unless we take our stand firmly, inexorably, 
and obstinately, at the commencement of the 
very first deviation from what we find written, 
and point to the record of God's word as the 
only acknowledged foundation of our faith. 
It seems at first sight a harsh and cold-minded 
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scrupulousness to check the workings of a'de- 
vout and enthusiastic imagination anxious 
only to do justice to, and to develop all the 
recondite mysteries which it supposes to be 
wrapt up in some point of revealed doctrine: 
but fatal experience has shown how dangerous 
it is to indulge this disposition to advance be- 
yond what God has expressly revealed. Once 
give the reins to an unchecked fancy, excite 
the religious mind by allowing it to plunge 
into the depths of mysticism, or please the 
eye by the glitter of an ostentatious ceremo- 
nial^ and it becomes difficult to set any bounds 
to the deviousness of our course. As age 
succeeds to age, theories and ceremonies ac- 
cumulate in rapid succession, until the form 
and substance of religion has undergone an 
almost entire change. Then at length arrives 
the time in which it is necessary either to ac- 
knowledge ourselves in error, discarding our 
long-cherished illusion, and manfully return- 
ing to the point from which we set out; or, 
what is much more gratifying to human pride, 
boldly to vindicate the line we have taken. 
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by wresting the words of revelation from their 
original purport until they answer our pur- 
pose, or setting ap the sanction of an assumed 
tradition in direct opposition to it. Such is 
the course openly avowed by the Church of 
Rome ; and such must in some degree be the 
course of every denomination of Christians who 
look for the groundwork of their faith beyond 
the boundary of what they find written. 

Let me not, however, be understood as 
wishing to depreciate the value of tradition 
when legitimately employed. It must neces- 
sarily be gratifying and encouraging to every 
sincere Christian student to find, as he gene- 
rally will find, the obvious purport of the re- 
vealed Scriptures, illustrated by the professed 
belief and practice of the orthodox primitive 
Church. It removes every lingering doubt 
and misgiving on our part, to find that the 
immediate followers of the Apostles thought 
and read precisely as we think and read ; and 
it is certainly an argument the more in favour 
of that form of Church government which the 
Apostles adopted, and which our own country 
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Still receives, that we find that for the first 
fifteen centuries of the Christian aera, it was 
never departed from by any large denomina- 
tion of believers. There is again something 
singularly pleasing to the imagination, and 
profitable to our better feelings, in the idea 
that in our forms of worship, in the expression 
of our prayers and praises, we are not only 
uttering the same sentiments, but almost the 
selfsame form of words with which the pri- 
mitive saints and martyrs approached their 
Maker and their Redeemer. Still, however, 
we are not to confound what is merely useful 
and praiseworthy, with what, as articles of 
belief, are necessary for salvation. Tradition 
may supply the former, but it can do nothing 
whatever towards furnishing us with the latter. 
It is on the rigorous observance of this dis- 
tinction, I repeat, that the soundness and 
purity of our faith as Christians must finally 
depend. The moment that we find tradition 
set up as an integral portion of revelation, 
(and such we are now, even by members 
of our own Church, confidently told that it 
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is ',) from that moment it becomes our duty to 
point out the weakness of its claims to so 
high a distinction. 

But, say the advocates of tradition, it is far 
from our wish to attach an infallible authority 
to all those oral transmissions of doctrine or 
of usage indiscriminately, w^hich have de* 
scended to us from the primitive times. Our 
theory is far more cautious and discriminating 
than the one above supposed. The canon of 
Vincentius of Lerins, " quod semper^ quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,'* constitutes our rule. 
Those traditions only which have been re- 
ceived in all ages of the Church, in all parts 
of Christendom, and by the great mass of 
Christians, we acknowledge as binding upon 
the conscience, and as really constituting a 
standard of faith. Be it so. Undoubtedly 
this is an important limitation. But then, 
unfortunately, this is a limitation so extensive, 

1 ** He was one of those who, feeling strongly the inade-> 
quacy of their own intellects to guide them to religious 
truth, are prepared to throw themselves unreservedly on 
revekUumt whether found in Scripture or antiquity." — British 
Critic for January, 1838. 
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that, if acted upon, it would make the excep- 
tion entirely exclude the rule. For, after all, 
what are the doctrines connected in any way 
with tradition which can in strictness be said 
to have been thus adopted, ^^ semper^ ubique^ et 
ab omnibus ?" We hear the institution of the 
celebration of our Lord's day, and the non- 
observance of the Jewish sabbath quoted as a 
case in point. I deny that it is so. We have 
authority in Scripture for the celebration of 
the Lord's day, and we read enough in Scrip- 
ture to justify our non-observance of the Jewish 
sabbath. But so iar is tradition from being uni- 
form on this question, that we know that for a 
considerable period after our Lord's ascension a 
large body of Christians continued to celebrate 
both days ; and that it was only by slow de- 
grees that the former entirely superseded the 
latter. Again, we are told that it is to tradi- 
tion that we must look for our warrant for the 
adoption of the rite of infant baptism. This 
instance is, however, as defective as the 
former. Here, as Bishop Taylor observes, 
we have again the sanction of Scripture in 
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the analogous case of in&nt circumcision, 
whilst that of tradition fails us,« — the practice 
of infant baptism having been, as is well 
known, by no means universal in the early 
Church. Even the great fundamental doc- 
trine of the blessed Trinity, in its orthodox 
acceptation, clearly as it is conveyed by 
Scripture to those who will submit to accept 
it according to the obvious meaning of the 
language, can scarcely be asserted to have the 
sanction of tradition limited by the rule just 
now quoted, when we recollect how very 
large a portion of mankind at one time 
adhered to the Arian heresy. But the fact 
is, that plausible as the canon of Vincentius 
may appear, it is one which practically is 
never very rigorously enforced by the cham- 
pions of tradition. It will be found to relax 
itself when required, so as to include almost 
every favourite speculation of the parties 
quoting it. Who, for instance, would ever 
have supposed that the Church of Rome, with 
its masses — its image worship — its purgatory 
and its indulgences — would gravely appeal to 
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this very test by which to try the validity of a 
tradition? And yet, so it is. Nothing can 
be more modest or cautious than the rule 
which it prescribes to itself. Take, for ex-^ 
arople^ the words of the Romanist Moreri, as 
given in his General Dictionary, under the 
head " Tradition." They are as follows : — 
^< Parmi les Chretiens on distingue deux 
moi'ens de connoitre la parole de Dieu, et la 
doctrine de J^sus Christ ; qui sont TEcriture 
Sainte, et la tradition. Les Catholiques les 
croient tous deux de meme autorit^, et les 
her^tiques n'oseroient pas nier que la tradi- 
tion ne soit d'une grande autorit^; mais il 
faut comprendre sous le nom de tradition les 
ecrits des peres, qui rendent temoignage de 
la doctrine, qu'ils ont refue de leurs ancetres^ 
et enseignee a ceux qui leur ont succede^ 
comme la doctrine de I'Eglise Catholique. 
Et qfin que les traditions soient la rigle de la 
Foij il favi qu*elles aient les conditions mar- 
quees par Vincent de Levins dans son memoire^ 
qui sont 'Vantiquite^ Vuniversalite^ et Vuni-- 
Jormitff qu*il paroisse que c^est une doctrine 
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miteigntee dans toute VEgK&e^ en tout tems^ et 
jmt tons ks docteurs Catholiques, Les tradi" 
twos qui n*07it pas ces caractires sont shyettes d 
Firreur et ilne fdutpas sefier d des traditions 
populaires, denuees de preuves et de temoins.'* 
Sach is the security afforded against the pos* 
sible adulteration of the Christian doctrine 
by the adoption of this celebrated canon. 
Can we for a moment question the authen* 
ticity and soundness of the Romish traditions, 
after their having been tested by so safe a 
criterion ? 

But the final, and, as it is imagined, the 
most cogent argument, is yet to come. It is, 
we are told, to nothing more or less than the 
tradition of the early Church, that we owe 
our belief in the authenticity of the canonical 
Scriptures themselves. In other words, that 
the New Testament itself is but primitive 
tradition in another form. Now this often 
quoted argument, I own, appears to me no- 
thing more than a piece of captious sophistry. 
True it is, that the New Testament, like 
every other permanent gift of Providence, 

o 
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has descended through successive generations 
to our time; but then, it has descended 
as an acknowledged historical fact, believed 
in by the early Fathers of the Church, but 
not therefore deriving its authority from 
them. In fact, it would be almost as accu- 
rate an expression to call the pyramids of 
Egypt a tradition, as to designate the aposto- 
lical writings as such. The primitive Christ- 
ians transmitted them to us because, they 
believed them to be the infallible word of 
God ; but the belief of that early age is not 
the only proof, much less is it the cause of 
their infallibility. If it were, then any 
written composition which the collective opi- 
nions of the primitive Church might have 
chosen to sanction, would be a part of divine 
revelation. But this conclusion is evidently 
unsound. Not all the united voices of anti- 
quity, for instance, could have proved the 
epistle of Clemens to be the word of Ood, 
for it contains the assertion of a physical fact 
which is obviously false. The same may be 
said of all the uninspired writings of the pri- 
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mitive Fathers. They are, no doubt, the 
works of good and pioas men ; but not all the 
testimony of all ages combining could show 
them to be free from error, and therefore 
worthy of being received as canonical and in- 
spired writings. ^^ Invaluit apud plerosque 
perniciosissimus error, Scripturse tantum in- 
esse momenti quantum illi Ecclesiae sufiragiis 
coneeditur; acsi vero aeterna inviolabilisque 
Dei Veritas hominum arbitrio niteretur: sic 
enim, magno cum ludibrio Spiritus Sancti, 
quserunt. Ecquis nobis fidem faciat, hsec a 
Deo prodiisse ? Ecquis salva et intacta ad 
nostram usque setatem pervenisse, certiores 
reddat ? Ecquis persuadeat librum hunc re- 
verenter accipiendum, alterum numero ex- 
pungendum, nisi certam istorum omnium re- 
gulam Ecclesia prsescriberet? Pendet igitur, 
inquiunt, ab Ecclesise determinatione' et quae 
Scripturse reverentia debeatur, et qui libri in 
ejus catalogo censendi sint. Ita sacrilegi 
homines, dum sub Ecclesise prsetextu volunt 
effrsenatam tyrannidem invehere, nihili curant 
quibus se et alios absurditatibus illaqueent, 

g2 
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modo hoc unum extorqueant apud simpUcea^ 
Ecclesiam nihil non posse" — Calvini Institut. 
lib. i. cap. 7. 

But it is necessary to bring these remarks to 
a conclusion. Let me then by way of protect 
against a set of opinions zealously propagated 
at the present moment, but most dangerous, as 
I conceive, to the cause of Protestantism, reca- 
pitulate in a few words what are at least my own 
views upon this important and much agitated 
question. I am of opinion then, that in mercy 
and condescension to mankind, God has been 
pleased to confer upon us a full and perfect 
written revelation of his will, as an infallible 
guide to salvation. I conceive that that reve- 
lation, as finally consummated in the Christian 
scheme, is the development of a system of 
spiritual holiness which, if accepted with a 
humble and submissive mind, will lead us to 
the most exalted notions of the Divine Being, 
and to practical habits of the most consummate 
purity. I believe that the presumed difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of Scripture, so much 
dwelt upon by the advocates of tradition, are 
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oecasioned much more by the vain curiosity, 
the besetting prejudices, and the unsubdued 
passions of mankind, than from any real want 
of clearness in the written record. Taken, 
according the plain and obvious interpreta- 
tion of its language, and commented upon 
solely by the analogy of Scripture with Scrip- 
ture, the prophecies of the Old Testament 
being carefully compared with their fulfilment 
in the New, I conceive that the Bible must 
necessarily give out to every earnest enquirer 
after truth, the orthodox doctrines of the 
Trinity in unity *, of justification and redemp- 

1 There can scarcely be a stronger admission on the part 
of the Unitarians, that the New Testament, if taken in its 
natural context, and according to the received canon, does 
convey the Trinitarian doctrine, than the shifts which, 
contrary to all the rules of sound criticism, they are obliged 
to have recourse to, in order to avoid coming to that con- 
clusion. Thus, in what they have termed their ** Improved 
version of the New Testament," they are reduced to the 
denial of the authenticity of the first two chapters of 
Matthew's, and of the first two chapters of Luke's Gospel, 
whilst of the accuracy of their translation from the original 
Greek* the following extracts may serve as speciments : — 
** The word was in the beginning, and the word was with 
God, and the word was a God (thus, they add in a note, 
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tion through humble faith in the expiatory 
merits of Christ, and of sanctiiication, branch- 
ing out into all the several duties towards 
God and man, through the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. If scriptural students fail of arriving 
at these sublime truths, it is, I believe, be^ 
cause they will not condescend to take Scrip- 
ture as they find it ; but having previously 
made up their minds that certain principles 
must be true, that others, however strongly 
attested, must be false, they reject large por- 
tions of the sacred writings as spurious, and 
put the most forced and improbable construc- 

Moses is declared to be a God to Pharaoh). All things were 
done by him, and without him was not any thing done that 
hath been done." St John i. 1 — 3. *' He was in the world, 
and the world was enlightened by him." lb. v. 10. '* And 
the word was flesh, and full of kindness and truth ; he 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only Son, w?io came from the Father" lb. v. 16. " Gcd 
is thy throne for ever and ever." Hebrews i. 8. In these 
passages we find the direct construction of the original 
language violated, because, if literally rendered, they would 
at once assert our Saviour's divinity. Would any thing be 
gained, in dealing with men who thus shut their eyes 
against the written word, by pressing them with argruments 
derived from mere tradition ? 
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tion upon others, rather than admit that God's 
ways are not as their ways, nor His thoughts 
as their thoughts. For the correction of errors 
of this description, the proper remedy will, I 
imagine, be found, not in calling in the equi* 
vocal and uncertain aid of tradition, and in 
substituting a bending for an unbending 
standard. If they deny the authority, or 
tamper with the letter of the written word, 
they will not readily submit to the unwritten, 
however dogmatically vouched as genuine. 
The real remedy for this proud spirit of un- 
belief will be best found in inculcating that 
artless innocence of the moral sense which 
our Redeemer enjoins ; in subduing the arro- 
gance of a captious understanding, and, in 
making, if possible, the hunger and thirst of 
the soul after righteousness predominate over 
the wanton curiosity of the intellect. Pro- 
fessing these sentiments, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to repeat, that I do not conceive 
that one single particle of revelation, in the 
strict meaning of the term, is conveyed to us 
by tradition only. It appears to me highly 
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improbable, that any portioD of the necessary 
articles of belief should have been originally 
allowed to remain extraneous to the written 
Word ; and it appears to me certain, that, if 
ever such portions were left floating in ond 
tradition only, at all events the record of 
them is now irredeemably lost. 

On the other hand I repeat I am for from 
wishing to undervalue legitimate tradition* 
It is at all events a natural and an amiable 
feeling in those who believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to have been the work of inspired men, 
to wish to approximate as nearly as possible 
to the times in which those men lived; to 
imbibe their feelings in all their freshness, 
and to worship God after the selfsame forms 
in which they worshipped. Much respect, 
moreover, is due to long established authority, 
and more still to those sober ordinances, and 
that decent discipline, which have been esta-^ 
blished by the general agreement of Christ* 
ians, under spiritual pastors and rulers, hold-* 
ing their appointments according to a rule 
sanctioned by Scripture itself. A mind duly 
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to look to the written word for the 
sole rale of its faith, will ever be ready to eon- 
form its practice to institutions which it feels 
to be in full accordance with what is there 
enjoined. "Where two or three are met 
together in my name, there I am in the 
midst of you," will be a text which will often 
recur to a person thus disciplined, and he 
will feel that in resisting the authorities, 
whom God has set over him, he is rebelling 
against God, and, as much as in him lies, 
quenching his Holy Spirit. 

If, then, in the course of the preceding 
remarks, I have appeared to speak depre- 
ciatingly of human traditions, let it be remem- 
bered that I have done so from a deep con- 
viction of the weakness and darkness of the 
human understanding, the moment that the 
light of revelation is withdrawn from it 
Admitting that revelation ceased with the 
apostolic age, it appears to me that it were 
an inconsistency to attach more respect to 
th^ opinions and surmises of the earlier Christ* 
ians, than would naturally be due to any set 
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of good and religious men, possessing, indeed, 
some advantages over ourselves for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but labouring under many 
most serious disadvantages, and liable to be 
led into error, no less by the suggestions of 
their own, not always well judging, piety, 
than by other causes. The one great failing 
so natural to us all, which it has been my 
object to deprecate, is that officious and mis- 
placed ingenuity, which is ever seeking to 
find out modes and forms of worship which 
God never sanctioned, attaching to them 
unnecessary importance, and erecting into 
articles of faith usages, which at the best are 
harmless, and not unfrequently are serious 
deviations from some primitive commandment. 
Where, indeed, this frame of mind exists, it 
is not merely against tradition that a caution 
is necessary. The very fountains of living 
waters themselves become corrupted and 
tainted by it. Scripture, by dint of distorted 
texts and forced interpretations will lend its 
aid, no less than the presumed oral sanction 
of antiquity, to the most unscriptural doc- 
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trines, ivhere the mind, attached to its early 
habits, is determined at all events to defend 
and maintain them. It matters not to per- 
sons thus disposed, by how tortuous a con- 
struction the end is arrived at A few detached 
words of holy writ are wrested from the main 
context. The Church, as it is called, alBSxes 
to them its own interpretation. The im* 
pugner is at once silenced, and the command- 
ments of men are henceforwai'd taught as 
truths from heaven. Thus, from the expres- 
sion of the Psalmist, '^ Like as we have heard, 
so have we seen.^* The Church of Rome has 
been known to defend no less a monstrous 
doctrine than that of image worship. <^ Lord, 
here are two swords," according to the same 
authority is a text at once confirmatory of the 
pope's temporal and spiritual authority ; and 
the ^^agite poenitentiam," of the Vulgate, in 
spite of the assertion of Quintilian, who de- 
clares the expression in correct latinity, to 
mean nothing more or less than ^^ repent S" is 

' Praeter novitatem, brevitas etiam peti solet. Unde 
eousque processam est ut non poeniturum pro non acturo 
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c^efully rendered " do penance** But, if 
Scripture may be thus forced to sanction 
human abuses, much more easily, of course,, 
may so uncertain and unsteady a thing as 
oral tradition (coloured as it ever is by the 
respective passions of the relator and the 
receiver), be enlisted into the same service. 
No members of our own Church may as yet 
indeed have ever gone these unwarrantable 
lengths. But still may we not ask, where 
after all are we to stop, if we once overlook 
the definite line which separates the written 
word of God from the oral teaching of men, 
and attempt to extend to the latter the rever- 
ence which attaches only to the former? 

I repeat, and would repeat it again and again, 
a deep impression of the immense value of 
that foremost gift of the divine mercy, the in- 
spired Scriptures, with a conviction that He 
who imparted to us that knowledge has made 
it adequate to the purpose for which it was 
intended; and that He is the best and only 

pomUenHam,,,\diQm auctor dixerit— Instit Orator, lib. 9. 
cap. 3. 
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Judge what degree of mental illumination is 
good for us, — these appear to me to be the 
principles from which alone our faith, as fol- 
lowers of Christ, can derive consistency and 
certainty. We may attempt to go further, 
and seek to improve upon the doctrines thus 
placed ready made in our hands. The wish 
is a natural one. The anxious and devout 
mind ever thinks that it cannot do too much 
in God's service, and soon begins to prescribe 
to itself tasks and privations which revelation 
never required* So acted the Pharisees with 
respect to the ritual law of Moses. So have 
€u;ted the monks of the Thebaid and the as- 
cetics of the middle ages; and so act thou- 
sands of humble and sincere Christians at the 
present day, who, ignorant of the nature and 
extent of that liberty with which Christ has 
made them free, would open to themselves 
new and more perfect ways of righteousness. 
The attempt no doubt may be and is well in- 
tentioned; but not having its foundation in 
revelation, and not being suited to the circum- 
stances of human nature, the result of it, if sue- 
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cessful, no doubt will be in another generation, 
the revival of the cold superstitions of former 
ages, and the substitution of the abject sla- 
very of external ordinances for the heartfelt 
devotion of the spiritual servant of Christ. 

By way of conclusion, let me now subjoin 
a few observations upon some of those leading 
points of Christian doctrine which have been 
most affected by being brought into contact 
with ecclesiastical traditions. 



ON BAPTISM. 

The rite of baptism bears every appearance 
of being exactly analogous with that of cir- 
cumcision under the Jewish ritual, as consti- 
tuting the initiative introduction into the 
divine covenant to which it is annexed. 
That it is universally required of all persons 
admitted into the Christian church, pre- 
cisely as circumcision was of all members of 
the Jewish nation claiming the Levitical pri- 
vileges, is evident from the command of our 
Saviour to baptize all nations, and from the 
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whole tenor of his conversation with Nicode* 
mus on this subject. But it is self-evident 
that.no command, thus universal in its appli- 
cation, would be lightly given by the great 
Founder of our faith. We are therefore bound 
to believe that obedience on our part, accom- 
panied with a due submission of the will, to so 

. positive an injunction, must necessarily be ac- 
companied with some appropriate divine bless- 
ing, which we could not receive on any other 
terms. Granting then, as we necessarily 
must, the universal obligation of submitting 
to this ordinance, and the reality of the spiri- 
tual benefit annexed to its due performance, 
it remains, in the first place, to be considered 
how far Christians are justified in deviating 
from what would seem to have been the pri- 

* mitive usage, by administering it, as is now 
almost universally practised, to new-born in- 
fants. It will not, I think, be difficult to 
shew that in this practice we are borne out by 
the spirit, if not the letter, of holy Scripture. 
Upon the first preaching of the Gospel, it 
was natural that the larger portion of the per- 
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sons coming to partake of this rite ehould 
have been adults ; and we are not therefore to 
be surprised that the New Testament alludes 
only to such cases, and of course considers 
that service of the heart which consists in re- 
pentance for past sins, and acceptance through 
faith of the terms proffered by the Gospel, a^ 
generally coincident with it in point of time. 
But it by no means follows that what circum- 
stances made necessary at that particular pe- 
riod, should constitute a rule strictly binding 
in all future ages. As Bishop Taylor ob- 
serves, the analogy of the case of circumcision, 
which shows that God, under the Mosaic law, 
accepted, during the nonage of the infant, 
the faith of the parents who brought him to 
be thus initiated, is quite a sufficient warrant 
for Christians under the Gospel covenant* in 
adopting the same system with- respect to 
baptism. We may therefore confidently ar- 
gue, in opposition to those who would rest 
the usage of in&nt baptism upon tradition 
only, that we have in Scripture as direct a 
sanction as a strong analogy can afford for our 



' 
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present practice. And we shall be more con- 
iiraied in this view of the question when con- 
sidered practically in its results. 

The expediency of infant baptism may be 
feirly considered as established, by the moral 
benefits upon the character which it is found 
experimentally to produce. A child cannot 
too soon be made to know that he is ^^ not his 
own,** that " he is bought with a price." If 
well disposed, he will from the moment that 
he begins to comprehend the duties of reli- 
gion, feel a strong additional inducement to 
a course of early piety, from the conscious- 
ness that his regeneration (that is to say, his 
abjuration of his natural character, and his as- 
sumption of that of a servant of Christ) is not 
a thing which is to take place at some future 
indefinite period ; but that it is already done. 
That he is actually assigned over to his Re- 
deemer's service ; that the old man is already 
buried in him ; and that he is already spiritu- 
ally risen again with Christ to newness and 
holinesa of life. 

Where then the rite of baptism is duly fol- 

H 
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lowed up, as the faculties of the mind develop, 
by a course of piety and obedience, we can- 
not doubt that our Lord's command on this 
subject has been duly and fully obeyed, ac-^ 
cording to the entire spirit of his intention. 

It is as certain as any other scriptural truth, 
that the person thus admitted into the Chris- 
tian covenant, and running his course suitably 
in it, is accordingly in a state of entire recon- 
ciUation with God, and has a claim to all the 
benefits of the Gospel dispensation. Nor 
can we doubt that the blessing of the Al- 
mighty is upon him, and that the assisting 
grace of the Holy Spirit will always be ready 
to aid his endeavours in the pursuit of holi- 
ness. Thus far probably all parties within 
our Church are agreed in their opinions on 
this subject. But subsequent to this view of 
the case occurs another important but more 
difficult question ; namely. What is the exact 
nature of the spiritual gift conferred at bap- 
tism, and how far is it final in itself; that is 
to say, how far annexed exclusively to this 
one Qeremony. If the grace which it confers 
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be quenched by the growth of sabsequent bad 
habits, ^^ can it be renewed by repentance ; 
or, once lost, is it extinguished for ever?" 
This is a fearful question ; and respecting it, 
as is well known, the speculations of different 
members of our Church are essentially differ- 
ent The extreme party on the one side con-, 
sider baptism as one single opportunity offered, 
in the life of each individual, of reconciliation 
with God ; but if once forfeited by subsequent 
sin and the violation of the conditions of the 
Christian covenant, as not reparable at any fu- 
ture period by any process acknowledged by re- 
velation. In other words, this doctrine would 
assert that all grievous sin after baptism is, 
so far as we have reason to believe, irremiss- 
ible : a doctrine so harsh, so practically dam- 
natory of nearly the whole human race, and 
so inconsistent with the declared merciful 
character of the Gospel system, as compared 
even with the Levitical, that we want no fur- 
ther proof of its unsoundness. The extreme 
opinion on the other side, and which perhaps 
again can scarcely find its warrant in Scrip- 

h2 
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ture, iS) that baptism is indeed a rite obliga*- 
tK^y upon all Christians, but still merely a 
form of initiation, necessary, becaase enjoined 
by our Saviour, but conveying a divine blesst- 
ing along with it, not in its own essence, but 
solely as it chances to be followed up by sui>* 
sequent holiness of life. According to this 
latter view, a child, in that intermediate stage 
between baptism and the development of its 
own moral sense, has in fact received no be- 
nefit whatever from the ceremony which it 
has undergone, save that of its formal admis- 
sion into the Christian community. 

With regard to the harsher of these two 
opposite views, I would now observe, that, if 
we admit the entire analogy between the rite 
of circumcision and that of baptism, the doc- 
trine of the irremissibility of sin after bap- 
tism falls at once to the ground. If sins were 
remissible to the Jews after circumcision, 
then it would follow that they are equally re«* 
missible to the Christian after baptism. Now 
the whole machinery of expiatory rites and 
sacrifices under the Levitical law was enacted 
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for tbe benefit of adults Who having^ fallen 
mtQ SID, were again and again to be rendered 
clean in tbe sigbt of God by the renewal of 
their obedience^ in the manner and by tbe 
ceremonies which the ritual of Moses pre«- 
scribed. But the ritual expiations of the 
Jews were confessedly the type of their great 
Antitype, the one sufficient sacrifice of Christ. 
Now it can never for a moment be supposed 
that the mere adumbration, the type, should 
have a power of reconciling fallen man with 
God, and that the real substance, the anti- 
type, should be inefficient for the same pur- 
pose ; — that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should be more efiectual than that of Christ ; — 
that under the comparatively harsh Levitical 
system there should be the means of spiritual 
restoration, after a lapse from grace, held out 
to the last moment of man's earthly existence, 
whilst all the hopes of the Christian, under 
the mereiful Gospel dispensation, should be 
crushed irrecoverably, under circumstances' 
precisely similar. We may add, *in confirro*^ 
ation of diis view of the question, that^ ftl*- 
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though Scripture is silent with respect to the 
baptism of the Apostles, still we must neces- 
sarily infer that it took place during the pe- 
riod of our Lord's ministry on earth. Bat if 
so, then they all committed the deadly sin of 
denying him subsequently to their respective 
baptisms, and yet, that that sin was forgiven 
them is perfectly certain from the commnni- 
cations held with them by our Saviour in the 
interval between his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. The case of the incestuous person men- 
tioned in both of St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians affords another argument precisely 
to the same effect. 

But now, in* the next place, occurs the 
question, << What is the nature of that spi- 
ritual gift which we believe to be conferred 
in baptism ?" This query will be differently 
answered according to men's different tem- 
peraments. That there is some important 
blessing attendant upon the due reception of 
this rite, cannot for a moment be doubted. 
The solemnity with which our Lord enjoins 
its performance is quite decisive upon that 
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point And yet, on the other hand, Scrip- 
l^e alludes to other spiritual gifts, no doubt 
of great value to the recipient, and yet 
entirely unconnected with the baptismal cere- 
mony. 

It seems, indeed, as if almost intended on 
purpose to meet the assertion that baptism is 
the one great, and almost only occasion, in 
which we may look to obtaining the graces of 
the Holy Spirit; that in one remarkable pas- 
sage of the Acts of the Apostles we find the 
gift of the Holy Ghost preceding the con- 
ferring of baptism ; in another, as not accom- 
panying that rite, but as subsequent to it : in 
both cases, therefore, obviously not dependent 
upon it. Thus, in the case of the spiritual 
gift being withheld till after the reception of 
baptism, we read, ^^ who, when they were 
come down, prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost : (for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them; only they were 
baptized by the name of the Lord Jesus). 
Then laid they their hands on them, and 
they received the Holy Ghost" (Acts viii. 
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id*— 17). And again, in the instaiioe wfaore 
i% preceded baptism, we find the foUawing- 
passage^ ^< Then answered Peter, ^ Oan any~ 
man forbid water, that they should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we?"' (Acts z. 46, 47.) 
The conclusion, then, which we come to, if 
we look to Scripture alone for our informal 
tion, is, that baptism in the first place is the 
seal of our regeneration, and of our admission 
to tiie Christian covenant 2dly. That as 
such, it gives us a claim to all the conditions 
of that covenant, so long as we continue in 
our obedience. That, as being of divine 
institution, it is necessarily accompanied by a 
divine blessing not otherwise attainable ; and 
that that blessing is not eventually forfeited 
in consequence of subsequent transgression^ 
provided the offender turns from his sin in 
true contrition of heart, and embraces througli 
faith that inexhaustible means of recondlia- 
tion still afforded him through the merits and 
sacrifice of Christ. All speculations further 
than this, — all attempts to define the exact 
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d«igi»e of benefit obtained, and the precifief 
iHrtiure of the spiritual change produced; 
together with all questions branching oat of 
tbe same subject, such as the possibility of 
unbaptized adults, as in the case of the re^ 
pentant thief, being admitted to salvation, as 
lying beyond the verge of revelation, appears 
to me to be at the best inexpedient, and not 
unfreqaently mischievous, from the often con* 
tradictory theories, and the want of mutual 
charity which they produce. 



OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 

The institution of the Lord's Supper was 
the adaptation of one of the most remarkable 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law, established in 
commemoration of the release of the Jews 
from Egyptian captivity, to the still more 
solemn commemorative celebration of the 
rescue of the whole human race, through the 
one great Christian sacrifice, from the bondage 
of sin and death. It was in its primitive form, 
under the Levitical institutions, a kind of 
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dramatic representation of the hurried depar- 
ture of the Israelites from the land of their 
captivity, eating their hasty meal with their 
travelling staffs in their hands, their shoes on 
their feet, and with their loins girded: the 
food ordained being the paschal lamb, with 
its bones unbroken, and its accompaniments 
bitter herbs and unleavened bread. This 
ceremony, with the addition of some minor 
formalities, has been solemnly performed by 
the Jewish nation during the season of thd 
vernal equinox, from the date of their depar- 
ture from Egypt down to the present time. 
In precisely this form, so far as it can be 
gathered by comparing the narrative of the 
Evangelists with what we read of the rabbini- 
cal ceremonies, it was celebrated by our Sa- 
viour on the evening preceding his crucifixion, 
with such additions only as were necessary 
for its adaptation to the purposes of the new 
gospel covenant A Jewish convert in this 
country, Mr. Ridley H. Herschell, in a small 
publication during the last year, has given us 
a brief sketch of the present state of the Jews; 
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and, amongst other things, has particularized 
the forms still observed by his coantrymen 
during the supper of the passover. The follow- 
ing extract from his narrative is worth attend- 
ing to, as it serves to throw considerable light 
upon the account given by the Evangelists. 
" The supper being ended, two large cups are 
filled with wine. One of these is taken by t 
the master of the house, and a blessing pro- 
nounced.** This blessing refers very dis- 
tinctly to the time of the Messiah's reign. 
<< O most Merciful ! make us to inherit the 
day when all shall be sabbath, and we shall 
rest in life for ever. O most Merciful ! cause 
us to be inheritors of the day when all shall 
be good. O most Merciful ! make us worthy 
to see the days of the Messiah and life in 
the world to come. May He who exaltetli 
the salvation of his king, and showeth mercy 
to his anointed, to David and his seed for 
evermore ; who causes peace to exist in the 
heavens, cause his peace to be upon us, and 
upon all Israel. — Amen." This is in strict 
harmony with the prayer of our Lord : " Thy 
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kingdom come : thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven." After this blessing, the 
bead of the £ainily gives the cup to all those 
sitting around. He then brings forth the 
hidden cake, and distributes a piece to each. 
The second cup of wine, called Elijah's cup, 
is then placed before him, the door is opened, 
and a solemn pause of expectation ensues. 
• # ♦ Tijg passover has been celebrated 
by the Jews, without intermission^ since the 
Babylonish captivity ; and as we are not a 
people given to adopt modern innovations of 
any sort, it is probable the mode has never 
been changed in any other way than by the 
addition or substitution of different prayers, 
suited to the state of dispersion, which are to 
be met with in all the various services, as well 
as allusions to the sayings of certain eminent 
men, the date of which is, of course, not diffi« 
cvilt to ascertain. It is, therefore, most pro- 
bable, that our Lord and his disciples, in all 
the^ceremonial part, commemorated it in the 
same manner as we now do. The custom of 
dipping the bitter herbs seems to accord with 
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Christ's wordS) ^^ He that dippeth with me in 
the difih/' ^^ He to whom I shall give a sop 
when I have dipped it." In reading the nar-' 
ratives of the four Evangelists, we most re* 
member they were written by Jews, and that 
those for whom they were first written were 
either Jews or the disciples of Jews. None 
of them, therefore, enter into any detailed ae- 
oount of the services of that evening, but 
simply allude to them as matters well known. 
We are not, therefore, to be surprised that 
die two cups are not mentioned in all the 
narratives; but to regard the narrative of 
them by St. Luke as sufficient evidence that 
they were used. In chap. xxii. 17, it is said, 
<^ He took the cup and gave thanks, and said. 
Take this, and divide it among yourselves;" 
and in v. 20, " Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying. This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood." The breaking of the 
bread being mentioned, in connection with 
this cup, gives every reason to suppose that 
it was the hidden cake which our Lord used 
for this purpose, &c." I have dwelt th^ 
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longer on these observations respecting the 
primitive institution of the eucharist, for the 
following reason. We hear much among the 
writers of our own Church, to whom I have 
already alluded, of the eucharistic sacrifiee ; 
and though I by no means suppose that by 
this expression the same precise idea is in- 
tended to be conveyed with that of the 
Romanists when speaking of the sacrifice of 
the mass, yet we cannot doubt but that the 
former view of the question is at least an 
approximation to the doctrine implied by the 
latter. In short, it is now asserted by mem-» 
bers of our own Church, as it has been in 
former times by the advocates of tradition, 
that the eucharistic rite is not merely a com- 
memorative act of gratitude for the blessed 
effects of our Saviour's passion, accompanied 
by a specific divine blessing on this our 
bounden duty and service, but that it is also 
a formal offering for sin of the consecrated 
elements; an expiatory sacrifice, resembling 
in its character and in its final object the 
oblations under the Levitical covenant. Such 
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I presume at least is the idea intended to be 
conveyed by the word << sacrifice" as used on 
this subject by the writers to whom I allude. 
It is &r from my intention to overstate, much 
less to misrepresent their meaning. Now, in 
reply to this theory, if correctly stated by me, 
I would observe, that the expiatory sacrifices 
of the Jews were not the type of the eucha" 
risHc ceremonial, but of the actual gacrifice of 
himself once, and only once, o£Fered by our 
blessed Saviour upon the cross. The type, 
or rather the original ordinance firom which 
the eucharistic supper was derived, was, on the 
contri^ry, as has been just now shown, only 
a conmiemorative act of gratitude for a signal 
mercy received, in no one single respect 
bearing the characteristics of a sacrificial rite. 
The inference then of course is obvious, — 
namely, that if the original type was not a 
sacrifice, no more was its subsequent antitype. 
Accordingly, we find that neither in the nar- 
rative of the Evangelists respecting the first 
institution of the Eucharist, nor in the pas- 
sages in the Acts, where this ceremony is 

10 
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spoken of under* the expresfiion of ^^meedfi^ 
together for the breaking of bread;" nor in 
the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, where the. 
subject is treated in some detail, is there the 
slightest allusion to any sacrificial notion as 
connected with this ceremony. That it was 
solemnly enjoined to the whole Christian 
community by our Lord at that awful moment 
which preceded his crucifixion ; that it is, of 
all the religious institutions which the heart 
of roan can conceive, the most touching, as 
reminding us of our own natural helplessness, 
and of the vast mercies which we have re- 
ceived through the instrumentality of the 
divine love ; and that by taking our part in 
this necessary act of obedience, we do, in 
some degree, approximate to our Savioqr, 
and identify ourselves with him, so far as oar 
nature will permit, both in body and soul : all 
these, I conceive, are almost self-evident 
truths. But when we go beyond this point, 
and teach that the Eucharist is a continually 
renewed sacrifice for reconciliation with God, 
and for the expiation of sin^ then, I think, we 
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lire nM only deviating from the original insti^ 
ttftion, apcl setting up our own fancies in the 
place irf God's ordinances, but we are directly 
ineurrin^ the censure which the author of tlie 
Epistle to the Hebrews throws upon the ex- 
{Mfttory offerings of the Jews : that is to sa}^ 
by asserting that the one great sacrifice for 
sin of Christ's body requires a constant re- 
newal, so far from enhancing, we are in fact 
derogating from the value of that mysterious 
offering, after the payment of which, the 
Scriptures assure us, that his work accom- 
plished, and our salvation obtained, our gra- 
cious Redeemer sate down for ever at the 
right hand of God. 

It is curious to observe in the works of the 
early Christian writers, by what minute devi- 
ations, in search of imaginary improvement^ 
the Eucharistic ordinance became gradually 
bent from its original character, until it finally 
settled in the Romish Church in that singu- 
lariy unscriptural ceremony, the sacrifice of 
the mass. That innovations so slight and ap- 
parently so innocent, as those of the more 

1 
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primitive times, should have ultimaleljr ted to 
such 9 termination, affords us a strong warn- 
ing of the danger of deviating in the slightest 
degree from what we find Mrritten, and of die 
neoessity of our rigorously scrutinizing eTes 
our most pious imaginations the moment that 
we b^in to suspect that we cannot prodoee 
for them the sanction of express revelation. 

The first allusion which we find in the 
writings of the early Fathers to any difference 
of opinion on the subject of the Eucharist, 
occurs in Ignatius's Epistle to the Smymasan^ 
in which he states of the then prevalent here* 
tics the Gnostics, that they abstained from 
principle from the use of that rite. This was 
in fact a necessary deduction from the creed 
of that mistaken sect; inasmuch as denying 
the reality of our Lord's bodily nature when 
on earth, they naturally revolted from an in^ 
Btitution in which the type of that body was 
the constituent element^ It is however in 

1 The charge of cannibalism {dvOpwviUov tra^ndv jSopd), 
lo Hrangely brought against the early Christians by the 
Pagans, and so indignantly repelled by Justin and othefs, 
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the writings of Justiii Martyr that we observe 
the first traces among orthodox Christians of 
that first commencement of innovation which, 
beginning in harmlessness of purpose, even* 
tuaUiy led men so widely astray from the spi« 
rit of the original ordinance. *^ After the 
celebration of prayers," says he in his first 
Apology, '^ the appointed minister brings 
forward bread, and a cup of water mingled 
with wine, and taking it up he gives dianks 
and glory to the Father of all things, in the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
praising him that he has vouchsafed to think 
tts worthy of these blessings. After which 
rendering of prayers and of thanksgivings, 
the whole congregation reply, Amen. When 
then the Minister hasi thus given thanks, and 
the people have thus responded, those whom 
we call ^ Deacons' give to each of the persons 
present a portion of the elements for which 
thanks have thus been returned, and after" 

arose evidently from a misapprehension of the scriptural 
language respecting the eating the body and Uood of 
Christ 

l2 
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wairds carry atoay other portions to those vAxf 
have not attended at the service^" Now at first 
sight it would seem harsh to criticize the 
usage of thus communicating to those indivi** 
duals who might have been prevented from 
attendance by sickness or any other justifiable 
plea, their portion of the consecrated ele* 
ments. And yet, to what a number of suo^ 
cessively connected results did this seemingly 
innocent custom lead ! The elements thus 
taken in charge were of course to be consi- 
dered as no longer ordinary bread and wine, 
but as something more especially holy. They 
were therefore to be handled with respect, 
and to be received severally with those feel- 
ings of real piety mingled with the occasional 
superadditions of superstitious fancy, which 
would suggest themselves to invalids in their 
sick beds, or to the aged at that time of 
life when the &ncy might perhaps have sur- 
vived the workings of a sound judgment 
We cannot wonder that, under such circum- 

^ Apologia I. cap. 66. 
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stances, the mere bodily contact of the oonse'* 
crated elements began soon to be considered 
as the really important part of the ceremony, 
and the spiritual commemoration of the sacri*- 
fioe of Christ, according to the original insti- 
tution, to be in some degree lost sight of. It 
is, however, in the still later writings of Ire- 
meua that we find the first germ^ of the sub- 
sequently prevalent idea of considering the 
Eucbaristic rite not so much as a commemo- 
ration of an event, and an act of humble obe- 
dience, as of a sacrifice. Still the sacrifice 
which this last-mentioned Father supposes is 

^ I cannot think that the word " altar," as it occurs in 
the epistles of Ignatius, has any reference to the idea of 
mctifiee, as involved in the Eucharistic ceremony. The 
meaning which Ignatius appears to me to intend to convey 
hy this term, would perhaps be best rendered by our 
expression " Church," as designating a body of men held 
together by a common religion. It was a term adopted by 
him.from.the Levitical and the Pagan usages, and applied, 
as I conceive, figuratively to the Christian forms of wor- 
ship. It is surely in this sense that we must understand 
him in the following passage from his Epistle to the Tral- 
lians : '* He that is within the altar is pure ; but he that is 
without, that m, that does any thing without the Bishop and 
•Presbyters and Deacons, is not pure in his conscience." 
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not after all that of our Lord's typical body, 
mach less that of the supposed transubstanti- 
ated body asserted by the Romanists, but 
merely what was denominated the unbloody 
sacrifice of bread and wine; a mere offering 
of gratitude to the Almighty, in return fo!r 
his many gifts of temporal mercy to his crea^ 
tures. " Our Lord," says he, " setting ns 
the example of offering to God the first firuits 
of his creatures, not as though He stood in 
need of our gifts, but merely that we might 
not appear ungrateful, took up the creature 
< bread,' and returned thanks, saying, ^ This 
is my body,' and also, with respect to the 
creature ^the cup,' he designated it as his 
blood, and declared it to be the oblation of 
the new covenant : which, the Church receiv- 
ing as an usage from the Apostles throughout 
the world, still offers to God; namely, the 
first fruits of his gifts, according to the new 
covenant, to Him who gives us our suste- 
nance \" This idea Irenseus supports by the 

1 ** Sed et suis discipulis dans consilium primidas Deo 
offerreexsuisoreaturis, non quasi indigent, sedutipsinep 
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following quotation from Malacbi : <^ For from 
the rising of the sun even unto the g<Ning 
down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto my name, and a 
pure offering." (Mai. i. 11.) 

The notion otasacri/icey however, being thus 
once annexed to the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, the idea was, as might be expected, en- 
laiged upon and improved by subsequent spe- 
culators. In the Apology of Julius Firmicus, 
addressed to the Emperors Constans and Con- 
stantius, we find indeed our Lord's Supper 
described in language which any Protestants 
g£ tiie present day might %dopt, as strictly 
scriptural^; but certain it is, that early in the 

infhictuosi nee ingrati sint, eum qui ex creatur& panis est, 
aocepit et gratias egit, dicens, ' Hoc est corpus meum." 
£t calicem similiter qui est ex e& creaturt qua est secun- 
dum nos, suum sanguinem confessus est, et novi testa> 
menti novam docuit oblationem. Quam Ecclesia ab Apos- 
tolis accipiens in universo mundo, offert Deo ; ei qui ali- 
menta nobis prsestat, primitias suorum munerum in novo 
testamento." Adversus Hsres. lib. iv. cap. 32> 

^ I subjoin the following specimen of his manner. He 
has bQen describing the Heathen ceremonies connected 
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Ibuith century, the expression of the '^ saoti^ 
iice of the Eucharist" began to be genersidly 

with the worship of Ceres and Bacchus, and thus proceeds : 
" Atius est cibus qui salutem largitur et Titain : alius est 
qihva qui hominem summe Deo commendat et redditt -alius 
est cibus qui lang^entes relevat, errantes revocat, lapsos 
erigit, qui morientibus sterns immortalitatis largitur in- 
signia. Christi panem, Christi poculum qusre, ut t&r^ 
reni iragilitate contempta, substantia hominis immortali 
pabulo saginetur. Quid est autem hie panis, vel quod po- 
culum ? de quo in libris Solomonis sapientia magnk voce 
proclamat Ait enim, * Venite et manducate de meis pa- 
nibusi et bibite vinum quod miscui.' Et Melchisedech 
Rex Salem, et sacerdos summi Dei, revertenti Abrahs cum 
pane et vino benedictionis obtulit gratiam....Ut autem 
manifestius diceretur quinam ille esset panis per quem mi- 
sers mortis vincuntur exitia, ipse Dominus sancto vene- 
rando ore signavit ; ne per di versos tractatus spes hominum 
pravis interpretationibus fallerentur. Dicit enim in Evan- 
gelio Joannis, ' Ego sum panis vits : qui venerit Ad me 
non esuriet, et qui in me crediderit, non sitiet unquam.' 
Item in sequentibus hoc idem simili modo significat : ait 
enim, * Si quis sitit, veniat et bibat, qui credit in me.' Et 
rursus ipse, ut majestatis sua substantiam credentibus 
traderet, ait, * Nisi ederitis camem filii hominis, et biberi- 
tis sanguinem ejus, non habetis vitam in vobis.' Quare 
nihil vobis sit cum tympanis, cibi odio miseri mortales ; sa- 
lutaris cibi gratiam qusiite, et immortale poculum bibite. 
Christus vos epulis suis revocat ad lucem, et gravi veneno 
putres artus et torpescentia membra vivificat. Coelesti 
cibo renovate hominem perditum, ut quicquid in vobis 
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adopted ^ and before the close of that ceuCiiry 
tfae c^pioion of the Church on this point had 
nearly entirely assimilated itself to that of the 
modern Romanists. Thus» for instance, we find 
Augustine, in terms which surely no Protestant 
would acknowledge as orthodox, describing the 
celebration of it at his mother Monica's fune- 
ral, for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. 
At so early a period had human invention over- 
grown and superseded the original enactments 
of Scripture ! " Cum, ecce corpus elatum 
est. Imus, et redimus sine lachrymis. Nam 
neque in eis precibus, quas tibi fudimus, cum 
tibi offerretur pro ea sacrifidum pretii nostril 
juxta sepulchrum posito cadavere, priusquam 
deponeretur, sicut illic fieri solet, nee in eis 
precibus flevi^" From this period accord- 
ingly the progress of innovation was rapid. 
Ascetics and Mystics added year after year 
their almost daily contribution of &ntastic 
speculations and miraculous legends, which 

mortuum est, divinis beneficiis renascatur/' &c. De Er- 
rore Prof. Rellg. 

1 Confessionum, lib. ix. cap. 4. 
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were greedily adopted by the ignorant and 
the credulous, until at length the monstrous 
doctrine of transubstantiation^ with all its 
strange and revolting consequences, became 
the established creed of the whole Christian 
world. 

What then, it may be asked, is the blessed 
Eucharist after all ? — a mere commemorative 
ceremony, involving no special mystery, and 
conveying no peculiar spiritual grace ? Are 
the bread and wine after consecration still 
mere bread and wine unchanged in their 
nature, and endued with no special sanctity ? 
I answer, let us confine ourselves within the 
range of Scripture, and we shall acquire all 
the knowledge upon this subject which is 
really necessary for us. The same remark 

^ The Romanists urge that our Saviour's expression, 
" This is my body, this is my blood," must necessarily be 
understood Uteralltf, They forget that, according to St 
Matthew's statement, itfter the benediction of the cup, 
when he had designated it as his blood, he stiU continued 
to call it " the fruit of the vine,'* Surely the latter expres- 
sion requires to be taken at least as much in a literal sense 
as the former. 
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whicb has already been made on the question 
of baptism, will apply equally on this ocea* 
don. The performance of this rite has been 
positively enjoined by our Divine Master; the 
mode of its celebration has been intelligibly 
taught us by Him; and we may, therefore, 
be perfectly certain, that if we perform it ac- 
C(»ding to the instructions we have received 
from Him, the divine grace annexed to this 
act of solemn duty and worship will in- 
evitably follow. <^ This do in remembrance 
of me," was our Lord's parting command. 
The words are at once clear, and pregnant 
with meaning. We are to approach the holy 
table with hearts warmed with the remem- 
brance of Him ; that is to say, with recollee* 
tions of our own originally lost nature ; of all 
that we have done and thought amiss ; of our 
wanderings, our rebellions, our worldliness, 
our ingratitude ; and we are to set this con- 
JBciomness of our own total want of desert 
s^ainst all that He has done and suffered for 
us. We are, by eating and drinking the 
visible representations of that holy body and 
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blood which were sacrificed for os, to awaken 
our feelings of humble gratitude, and to learn 
and strive, so far as human nature will permits 
to assimilate ourselves to Him who put on 
himself the form of man for our sake, and to 
run our course as regenerate beings, re- 
deemed by that act of mercy from the domi- 
nion of sin. Now can we seriously assert 
that obedience to a command imposing upon 
us this course of holy duty is inadequate to 
the wants of our spiritual constitution, or un- 
worthy of Him from whom we received it? 
Shall we be adding to, or diminishing its 
solemnity and its salutary operation, by 
building up, and superadding to it our own 
arbitrary definitions and unauthorized specu- 
lations ? Look at the Romanist attending the 
sacrifice of the mass. He kneels before the 
altar, an almost indifferent spectator, trusting 
that the mysterious ceremony of which he is 
^ui eye-witness, but in the performance of 
which he has no personal share, will some 
way or other operate to the redemption of his 
soal and the expiation of his sins. Look at 
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the Protestant approaching with reverence to 
partake of those expressive elements which 
remind him, by tokens more heart^stirring 
than any power of language can convey, of 
what he might have been, and of what he 
humbly trusts that he now is, through the 
vast expiation which has been made for him. 
Surely no external ceremony, no pomp or 
solemnity of worship, no inculcation of an 
unscriptural and inconceivable mystery in the 
former case, can afford any compensation for 
the extinction or diminution of that spiritual 
worship of the heart which a due participation 
in the holy Eucharist, according to the terms 
of our Lord's original institution, is so well 
calculated to encourage. Keeping ourselves 
within Scripture, I repeat, we must do right 
Calling in the aid of tradition, we can scarcely 
fail to go wrong. The mind will grow dizzy 
in wandering through its own mazes. Specu-^ 
lation will lead to speculation; and beneath 
every presumed mystery a still deeper mys- 
tery will unfold itself, until the most soul- 
stirring ordinance of our religion will become 
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a mere riddle for the employment of the CQn<- 
troYersialist; and all the captious, not to aay 
most urmemly questions, which almost neces^ 
sarily grow out of the theory of transubstaa- 
tiation, will occupy the place of the most holy 
aspirations which our mortal nature is capable 
of entertaining. 



OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

The Church of Christ being a community 
of human beings professing to conform to a 
given rule for the attainment of a definite ob« 
ject, it seems to follow, as a matter of course, 
that such a body can be kept duly together, 
and be made to act consistently with reference 
to that object, only by the establishment of a 
legitimate and graduated authority. This is 
so self-evident, that the case of ecclesiastical 
government would appear to require no other 
arguments in its favour than those which are 
universally acknowledged to apply to dvil* 
But we are not left to arrive at this conclusion 
by inference only. We learn from Scripture 
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that three distinct grades of spiritual officers 
existed in the apostolic age,— -namely, apos- 
tles who undertook the general superintend- 
ence of the Church, presbyters, to whom was 
entrusted the office of exhortation and teach- 
ing; and deacons, acting in the capacity of 
subordinate ministers, and training them- 
selves by taking their part in the spiritual 
instruction of the laity, for promotion to the 
higher office of presbyter. Thus far, with 
the additional fact that the appointment of 
these respective officers was a solemn act of 
the assembled Church, invoking the blessing 
of the Holy Spirit, the book of the Acts, and 
the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
expressly teach us. The only remaining 
questions then are, — first, whether the gra- 
duated form of Church government which we 
find sanctioned by revelation, is binding upcm 
the Christian community in all future ages ; 
and, secondly, what is the nature and degree 
of the spiritual power and authority which 
the act of ordination may be supposed to 
confer upon the parties receiving it The 
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mere statement of these questions, if is ev1« 
dent, at once opens the door to an hifiilite * 
variety of speculations. All these, however, 
it will of course be impossible for me to 
pursue in detail; I must, therefore, attempt 
to treat them only in a summary manner.* 

Let me then observe, in the first place, 
thftt, as the threefold order of *^ apostles, 
presbyters, and deacons," is decidedly ac-* 
knowledged in Scripture, a strong '* a priori" 
ai^ument exists for our preference of this 
peculiar form of Church government to any 
other. We know that it at least has received 
the divine sanction, but we cannot confi- 
dctntly assert the same of any of those various 
forms of discipline which later times have 
produced. Again, before we abandon what 
is already established by so high authority, in 
iavour of innovations, however plausible, we 
are bound, in common propriety, to show, 
that what we thus surrender has either fsdled 
from the first to accomplish its professed ob- 
ject, or from the change of manners and the 
effects of time has necessarily become' useless 
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and obBolete. Another, and a strong argu- 
ment for retaining the Church discipline esta* 
blisbed and transmitted to us by the Apostles, 
is found in the fact, that religion comes to us 
in the form of a coercion and restraint ; that 
it is a remedy emanating from an external 
source, for the correction of the dearest and 
most besetting sins and infirmities of human 
nature; and that, under such circumstances, 
it would be absurd to suppose that any com- 
munities of men, if left to the free choice of 
their respective spiritual teachers, would do 
otherwise than prefer the preachers of smooth 
things to the inculcators of the terrors and 
threats of sound revelation. For these obvi- 
ous reasons, (and abundance of others might 
be adduced,) it would seem to be self-evident 
that the form of Church government which 
our own country retained, when, together 
with a large portion of Europe, she threw off 
the yoke of the Church of Rome, is immea- 
surably the safest. All that can be said' of 
other modes of discipline is, that they may be 
right Of our own it appears certain, that, 

K 
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at all events, it is right Our Saviour, in- 
deed, has declared generally, that ^^ where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there he is in the midst of them ;" and 
this declaration may, I admit, be quoted, as 
affording a probable sanction to other modes 
of Church discipline than our own, when 
adopted upon conscientious principles. It is 
accordingly, under the authority of this text, 
that I am inclined to hope that the assemblies 
of those other denominations of Christians, 
who, from no love of schism, but from a sin- 
cere wish to approximate nearer to the sim- 
plicity of the primitive ages, have seceded 
from our community, may still find favour in 
his sight. But still, I repeat, the preponder- 
ance of argument and probability is very 
much in favour of our more apostolic and 
scriptural Church. And with this conviction 
we may surely rest satisfied, without feeling 
it our duty to censure those who conscien- 
tiously think otherwii^e. 

But now follows the perplexing question 
respecting the exact degree and nature of the 
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power entrusted by Christ to his priesthood. 
On this ^ point the members of our own esta- 
blishment are known to entertain very differ- 
ent and almost contradictory opinions. Some, 
adopting the high prindples and notions of 
the Church of Rome, consider the presbyter 
or priest as a kind of intermediate agent be- 
tween God and man ; as one who alone can 
intercede effectively in prayer for the people, 
as one, without whose direct agency the sa- 
craments would lose their effect; and one who 
possesses the power of authoritatively loosen- 
ing and tying, of pardoning or retaining the 
sins of those committed to his care. Others 
there are who explain away all these high 
views, and look upon the priest merely as the 
person appointed for the maintenance of good 
order and uniformity of worship ; the effect of 
whose ministerial labours must depend en- 
tirely upon the good disposition and spiritual- 
mindedness of his respective hearers. Now 
it is evident that, in order to decide between 
these conflicting opinions, we must have re- 
course to Scripture only. On no one subject 

k2 
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perhaps ought mere uninspired huomn.ni^rie 
to be less trusted than in this, which involve^ 
so many questions of personal ambitioa on idia 
one hand, with so n])^y feelings of timidity 
and superstition on the other. We all leam 
from daily experience how much there is of 
what has been called natural Popery within 
us. Alarmed by the terrors of another worlds 
men cling instinctively to each other, and try 
to find in some authorized minister from hea- 
ven that encouragement which they cannot 
find in their own breasts. Like despairing 
invalids, they are ready to adopt every re- 
medy, good or bad, which comes plausibly, 
recommended to them. No wonder, then, 
that, under such circumstances, one set of hu- 
man beings has been ready, from one set. of 
motives^ to accept, and to believe in the legiti- 
macy of that authority which has been volun- 
tarily tendered to them; whilst others, from 
equally natural causes, have willingly sub* 
mitted to a spiritual servitude of their own 
creation. 

Now, that the feelings which I am here de- 
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sdrtMng did come into play at an early period 
of the church may be reasonably inferred 
from the following fact The Apostles ap- 
p(nnted only three grades of church rulers, of 
which the lowest, the Deacons, were strictly, 
as their name demonstrates, *^ Ministers," 
persons appointed to perform the humblest 
functions connected with instruction in spiri- 
tual things. But this unaspiring simplicity 
of the apostolical age was of short duration. 
It was not long before this latter office, which 
was originally one of humility, came to be 
considered one of dignity. The Deacon, from 
a servant, rose gradually into the situation of 
an important functionary in the church ; and 
as he ascended, the superior orders of course 
rose with him. Hence, all the three ranks of 
the hierarchy became in the course of time so 
far uplifted, as it would appear, above their 
primitive level, as to leave below the lowest a 
kind of vacant space, which was successii^ely 
filled up by the more modern orders of sub- 
deacon, door-keeper, exorcist, reader, and 
acolyth. Thus we are told, when about the 
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middle of the fourth century Hilary of Poic- 
tiers encouraged the celebrated Martin of 
Tours to take upon himself the office of dea- 
con, his humility revolted from the assump- 
tion of what was then considered so high a 
post, and he could be persuaded to undertake 
no more exalted a position than that of exor- 
cist. Now it cannot, I think, be denied that 
the introduction of these new officers into the 
church is indicative of the fact, that the diree 
original orders had in some degree overstepped 
that position and rank allotted to them in the 
days of the Apostles. If then we contemplate 
the circumstances of their office, according to 
the notions of later times, we view them in a 
false position. In order to learn exactly what 
is the degree of legitimate authority to which 
these three classes of church governors are 
strictly entitled, we must, I repeat, have re- 
course to Scripture only, and not to the un- 
certain and deceptive light afforded by tra- 
dition. 

Now we must observe, in the first place, 
that in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, St. 
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Paul oonfines his directions for the conduct of 
Presbyters and Deacons to their modes of 
exhortation, of teaching, and of their general 
government of God's household; making no 
allusion whatever to what, in theological lan- 
guage, is usually csdled ^' the power of the 
keys;" in other words, the power of absolu- 
tion, and the exercise of those higher functions 
whicli by many persons are supposed to be 
conveyed to the clergy at their ordination. 
In accordance with this view, we nowhere find 
the Christian minister designated in the New 
Testament by any of those terms which are 
used to express the office of Priest in its Le- 
vitical sense; namely, that of a ^^ sacrificu- 
lus," or intercessor, between God and man on 
the behalf of the congregation. On the con- 
trary, it is expressly asserted that the High 
Priest of the Christian covenant, analogous to 
the High Priest of the Mosaical law, is no 
less a being than our Lord himself, whilst the 
earthly hierarchy are styled, according to their 
respective offices, by the simple tides of 
Bishop or Overseer, Elder or Presbyter, Dea- 
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eon or MUnsber. Thus far notUtig i»tii:4>e 
more clear and explicit tlma the infomtaitioii 
afforded us by Scripture. Still a doubt wrtl 
naturally suggest itself, whether the fixnctiotis 
of the Christian ministry do really confines 
themselves within the narrow limits abov^ 
stated, and whether we are not still bound to 
t^e also into our consideration the parting 
ii^ unctions of our Saviour to his Apostles be« 
fore his ascension, and to suppose that the 
powers which he then conferred upon them 
were intended to attach to the future hierar* 
chy of his Church through all ages. Now I 
own it appears to me, that with respect to the 
due administration of the sacraments, whether 
we look merely to the point of discipline, de- 
cency and order, or take higher and more 
controverted ground, the performance of these 
solemn ordinances does belong exclusively to 
the clerical oiEce. Both the rites of baptism 
and of the eucharist require of necessity the 
superintendence of some one person to direct 
their due performance ; and it appears to fol- 
low naturally from plain reason and the ana- 
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hgyof rey elation, tbat such superintendence 
faU% Jieeessarily into the province of the duly 
cqrdained minister. Any interference of the 
l«ilry <m those points would appear, therefore, 
to be an act of unauthorized presumption, 
eoBtUmaeioijis to the discipline uid nsefahiess 
of the Church, and of course ofiFensife to 
Grod. But still, what shall we say to the yet 
higher claim asserted by many theologians to 
the power of absolution ? This is a far more 
difficult and more questionable point. My 
own views and opinions are as follow. I 
conceive the usage of confession of our sins 
and weaknesses to each other (if we suppose 
it done in full sincerity, for the purpose of 
obtaining an unbiassed opinion respecting our 
spiritual state, and of receiving consolation 
and encouragement in our attempts to recover 
our lost road to a holy life), to constitute one 
of the best and most salutary exercises of 
which our nature is capable. No man is ac- 
tually a good judge of his own spiritoal con- 
dition. From an over sanguine or an over 
andous temperament, we are all apt to put 
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either too high or too low an estimate upon 
ourselves. The mind of some indifferent 
person, if that person is one who is directed 
solely by kind, compassionate, yet firm and 
uncompromising Christian principles, is as- 
suredly the best point of appeal to which we 
can have recourse for obtaining that reason- 
able degree of consolation and exhortation 
which our case requires. Is it then unreason- 
able to suppose that God has really annexed 
a blessing to a course of moral training thus 
salutary, as it undoubtedly would be where 
the sincerity, good intention, and sound judg- 
ment of both parties, of the penitent and of 
the referee, were such as they should be? 
^^ What you loose upon earth shall be loosed 
in heaven." Does not this expression autho- 
rize us to believe that the comfort and assur- 
ance of pardon which, relying upon the mer- 
ciful tenour of Scripture, we venture to hold 
out to an erring but repentant brother, 
will really be ratified by the Almighty him- 
self? I own, I see nothing arrogant in 
this assumption. It was just in this spirit that 
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the AposUe Paul dealt with the incestuous 
person mentioned in his Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. That man had been living in an 
open state of incest; and St Paul, after •se- 
verely reprimanding his church for their con- 
nivance at sin of this deep character, called 
upon them to show their own abhorrence of 
the guilt of the offender, as well as to hold 
out a salutary lesson to himself, by withdraw*- 
ing for the present from all intercourse with 
him. The order Avas obeyed, and the culprit 
was accordingly brought to a deep sense of 
his own criminality. Then it was that the 
Apostle's language assumed another character. 
He did not, however, pronounce over him a 
solemn and formal absolution, authoritatively 
remitting his sins, but he did what is much 
more seemly in a frail human being, and 
more in conformity with the tenour of Scrip- 
ture : he called upon the Corinthian brethren 
to restore to him the offices of friendship ; to 
comfort him for what was past; and to pre- 
vent his falling into despair, by holding out 
to him the hopes of pardon as afforded by the 
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Gofipe]. Let our Chnrch, or let any Church 
adopt such reasonable and evangelical disci- 
pliae as this, and the usage of confession and 
absolution will become one of its brightest 
and most valuable ornaments. But not so 
has human arrogance on one hand, and super- 
stition on the other, thought proper to adopt 
them. An irrespective power of absolution, 
dependent solely upon the will of the priest- 
hood, has been claimed by the Church of 
Rome, and most impiously has it been as- 
sumed that the Divine judgments may be ar- 
bitrarily launched or withheld, according to 
the dictations of human caprice. Thus, it 
was made one of the charges against John 
Huss, at the council of Constance, that he 
had denied the position, that ^^ spiritual cen- 
sures still have their effect even when unjustly 
pronounced*." When such proofs are before 

^ It IS a striking proof of the effect of party zeal over our 
better JudgmentSi that a late pious and learned member of 
this University should have been led to advocate this very 
doctrine. ** I am sorry to see Jeremy Taylor so hereHcai 
about excommunication. He says, that when uiptut it is no 
eviV Froude's Remains, vol. i. p. 322. 
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US of tbe straage lengths to wJbdch the pefver*- 
sJQPS of the best institutions of Scripture may 
be.carriedy surely it is time for us to pause 
before we assert an authority thus liable to 
abuse, beyond the strict letter of what we find 
clearly written. Spiritual ambition and spi** 
ritual timidity, though opposite principles, 
are both in their turns the besetting weak« 
nesses of our nature, nor can we be too much 
on our guard against them. Whilst then we ad- 
mit that Scripture has given its sanction to the 
practice of mutual confession, and, within cer- 
tain limits and in a sober sense, may even be al- 
leged in favour of the doctrine of absolution ; 
still, I think, we cannot watch with too suspi- 
cious a jealousy, or deprecate too strongly, 
the extension of a claim which, if once allowed 
to pass the due bounds, will convert the ho- 
liest office of Christian charity into tyranny, 
and a solemn trust, intended for the comfort 
and edification of our afflicted brethren, into 
a blasphemous usurpation of the incommuni- 
cable attributes of the Almighty. 
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ON ORDINANCES. 

The Christian scheme is uniformly designated 
in Scripture as a system of spiritual worship, 
a religion of liberty, free from the cumbrous 
and vexatious yoke of mere ritual observances. 
The means of salvation and justification which 
it affords, are the expansion of one single fun- 
damental principle, namely, feith in the re- 
deeming merits of Christ, with its necessary 
accompaniment, holiness of life. The deve- 
lopment of this one great primary truth ap- 
pears to constitute nearly the sole object of 
St Paul's teaching. Righteousness by faith, 
the putting off the old, and putting on the new 
man, by assimilating ourselves, so far as human 
nature will allow, to our Redeemer's character ; 
the cancelling of the ineffectual law of works, 
and the establishment in its place of the cove- 
nant of mercy, are the points which he discusses 
again and again, and recommends to our 
adoption by every possible variety of argu- 
ment. Now it is obvious that nothing can be 
more opposed to the genius of a religion such 
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as that now described, as the setting up again 
that system of slavery, and of timid subjection 
to formal ordinances, from which it was its 
great object to deliver us. Accordingly we 
find that if there is one species of error more 
than another (acts of positive sin alone ex- 
cepted) against which St Paul takes every 
opportunity of entering his solemn protest, it 
is this one, so attractive to the natural timi- 
dity and superstition of the human heart The 
whole tenour of his Epistle to the Galatians, 
is the enforcement of this one great doctrine. 
The Galatians, like many other members of 
the Christian Church in all ages, were actu- 
ally incredulous that the mercies of God 
could be such as they had heard them described. 
They could not comprehend how He should 
be willing to dispense with those onerous rites 
which constituted the substance of every other 
existing mode of worship, Jewish or Pagan, 
and they thought to make their assurance of 
salvation still more sure by asserting the 
necessity of circumcision, and of other can- 
celled rites of the Levitical law. Observe 
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now how the Apostle deals with these views 
of what might at first sight appear innooent 
and supererogatory piety. He does not rea- 
son with them as merely having adopted a 
harmless and well meaning error. He does 
not, as in charity he might be expected to do, 
praise the rectitude of their intention, and 
content himself by merely showing that the 
Gospel covenant does not really require these 
servile and formal modes of worship ; but he 
tells them at once that they are setting up for 
themselves a scheme of justification opposed 
to and incompatible with that of the Gospel. 
That if they look for salvation through the 
presumed riffhteotwiess of ritual observances^ 
they are in fact disclaiming that which is of- 
fered through the covenant by faith. " I mar- 
vel that ye are so soon removed from him 
that called you into the grace of Christ unto 

another Gospel. O foolish Galatians, who 

hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth, crucified among 
you Are ye so foolish? having begun 
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in the Spirit^ are ye now made perfect by the 
Jlesh ? Have ye suffered so many things in 

vain ? After that ye have known God, 

or rather, are known of God, how turn ye 
again to the weak and beggarly elements 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ? 
Ye observe days and months, and times and 
years. I am afraid of you, lest I have be*- 

stowed upon you labour in vain Stand 

fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage. Behold, I 
Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, 

Christ shall profit you nothing Christ is 

become of no effect unto you, whoever of you 
are justified by the law, ye are fallen from 
grace." These are strong expressions. Such 
again are those in the Epistle to the Colos- 
siahs. " Let no man, therefore, judge you 
in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holi- 
day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath 
days, which are a shadow of things to come ; 
but the body is of Christ. Let no man be- 
guile you of your reward in a voluntary hu- 

L 
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mility. Wherefore, if ye be dead with 

Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as though living in the world, are ye subject 
to ordinances: {touch not; taste not; handle 
not: which all are to perish with the using;) 
after the commandments and doctrine of men ?' 
According to the same purport, he propheti- 
cally forewarns the Thessalonians, in his 2d 
Epistle (ii. 6 — 11), and also Timothy, in his 
1st Epistle (iii. and iv.), of the corruptions 
which the superstitious of future ages, and 
the spirit of Popery, shall one day introduce 
into the Church \ 

Nothing then, according to St. Paul's view 
of the subject, can be more alien to the ge- 
nius of Christianity, than that tendency to 
deviate from the simple spirit of the Gospel, 
so natural to timid minds, by the introduction 
of new and uncalled for modes of serving 
God, beyond those which the obvious decen- 
cies of public worship and the deference due 

^ See also the two last chapters of Sii^ Isaac Newton's re- 
marks on the prophecy of Daniel, with reference to the 
^ growth of superstition in the Christian Church. 
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to the established and legitimate authorities 
of the Church require. Mere ceremonies, it 
is true, as such, are among the things indif- 
ferent, neither good nor bad. So thought 
Paul, and so taught Paul, when he declared 
that ^^ neither circumcision availeth any thing 
nor uncircumcision ;" when in conformity with 
a vow he shaved his head, and when, to avoid 
giving unnecessary offence to the Jews, he cir- 
cumcised Timothy. But when these things 
come to be elaborately and ostentatiously set 
up as conditions of salvation ; when the atten- 
tion is forcibly called away from the inward 
service of the heart to the mere ^^ modus oper- 
andi," the outward service of the body, then 
assuredly the spiritual worshipper of Christ 
should begin to be upon his guard, that he 
attach not to these supplementary accidents 
of religion that scrupulous deference which is 
due only to the fundamental principles of 
faith. Few errors are so truly seductive as 
this, because few are at once so natural and 
at the same time so well intentioned. But 
long experience, the experience of eighteen 

l2 
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oeDturies, has shown that few errors eat i&Qri^ 
deeply into the very essence of religion, and 
that rarely, if ever, servility and vitality of 
devotion can be found together. During a 
moment of artificial excitement they may serv^ 
to enhance, but, like all other stimulants, 
they will ultimately deaden the feelings which 
they are intended to encourage. The history 
of superstition, from its first buddings in the 
innocent conceits of a sensitive mind, through 
all the gradual accumulations of successive 
generations, until it finally settled in the es- 
tablishment of Popery, affords a humiliating 
and instructive lesson to the Christian student. 
It informs him how much serious harm he may 
ultimately be doing to the cause of true reli- 
gion when, in yielding to an excited imaging 
ation, he finds himself preferring strong aeJC^- 
sations to sound reason, and setting up hun\au 
inventions in rivalry with the injunctions, of 
Scripture. Compare Paul the tentrmaker, 
contentedly working at his humble occupatiQ_:i;^ 
in order tliat he might be enabled to pre^tch 
gratuitously the Gospel of Christ, with .Sir 
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fneon upon bis pillar, or Anthony in tlie de- 
serts of the Thebaid. What a transition does 
the view present from the sober fervour of en- 
Kghtened Christianity to the ravings of a be^ 
nighted fanaticism ! And yet towards ihe 
production of this latter stage every member 
of tbe early church had contributed his share, 
who in the course of the three first centuries 
had lent his aid in encumbering anew his re- 
ligion with that tissue of slavish observances 
from which Christ had made him free. ^^ Let 
no man beguile you of your reward, in a vo- 
luntary humility." These words of St. Paul, 
already quoted, afford a sound and wholesome 
lesson. Nothing is so entirely becoming to 
our nature as that submission of the heart and 
soul to the divine will which the Gospel pre- 
scribesi But how different is this from the 
abject degradation of both mind and body, 
which superstition, whether Pagan or self- 
styled Christian, would inculcate. We hear 
tnuch now-a-days of the submission of our un- 
derstanding to the dictation of our spiritual 
instructors, and to the superior wisdom of an- 
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tiquity, as though the surrender of our own 
judgment, and the blind adopfion of primitive 
usages were only another name for Christian 
faith. Let it be at least recollected, that the 
humility prescribed by the Gospel extends to 
every portion of the human race alike : to the 
teacher no less than to the pupil. But the 
humility which is attempted to be taught by 
the dictation of uninspired men, inculcating' 
their own theories as portions of Holy Writ, 
if it encourages the prostration of the under- 
standing on the one part, is no less favour- 
able to spiritual tyranny and dogmatism on 
the other. It lowers the scholar by attempt- 
ing to deify the teacher. This tendency, 
which has been more or less visible in all ages 
where tradition has been in any degree set up 
as a co-rival with Scripture, has ever been 
strongest at those times when momentary ex- 
citement has given an artificiaKvalue to hu^ 
man theories at the expense of the sober wis- 
dom of revelation. In Sulpicius Severus's 
curious account of the monks of the Thebaid, 
we read some singular illustrations of the 
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extent to which, under the notion of submis- 
sion to legitimate spiritual authority, the fa- 
natics of that period carried their voluntary 
humiliation. Thus we are told of one novice 
who, being ordered by his ghostly superior, 
as a proof of his obedience, to walk boldly 
into a blazing oven, whilst heating for the 
purpose of baking bread, did so, and was re- 
warded, as we are of course told, by coming 
Out uninjured. Another had the unpromising 
task imposed upon him of watering unceas- 
ingly for the space of more than two years, a 
dry branch of storax capriciously stuck into 
the burning sand, at a distance of two miles 
from the Nile, by the president of his monas- 
tery. It is consolatory to find that in the 
course of the third year his faith had its re- 
compense, by the plant acquiring sufficient 
strength to be able to dispense with his further 
attendance. 

Such are the strange caprices to which 
human superstition, when left to draw its own 
conclusions on the subject of the divine wor- 
ship, has a tendency to betake itself. When, 
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indeed, they are considered in this extreme 
point of view, there is no tolerably cultivated 
human mind which does not at once perceive 
their absurdity, and their total want of ua- 
congeniality with the spirit of the CrospeL 
B^t9 as has already been observed, it is 
through many progressive stages and gra- 
dually deepening shades that we arrive at 
this their utmost point Every human in- 
vention which we set up in rivalry to the 
written word, — every form of worship, how- 
ever originally innocent, or even expedient 
as contributing to the decorum of our public, 
ceremonies, partakes, in some degree, of the 
same character, the moment that it ceases to 
be considered as a form, and is elevated, as i» 
too often the case, into an article of faith* 
We cannot safely extend the spirit of Scrip- 
ture, any more than we can, by mere human 
authority, add to its letter. The boundary 
is one which, if we choose to draw the line at 
the right place, we cannot possibly mistake* 
But if we once pass beyond it, and amid the 
thickening crowd of fanciful theories begin to 
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ask ourselves which we shall adopt as neces- 
sary, which discard as superstitious, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to say where we 
are to stop. One suggestion will lead to 
another. Every admission once made will 
be succeeded by some unanswerable conse- 
quence, until the whole of our religion will 
become a fantastic dream, and revelation dis- 
appear under an accumulation of extraneous 
notions. 

It is, however, let me again repeat, with 
no feeling of hostility to the authorized cere- 
monials, or to the decent splendour of reli- 
gious worship, that these remarks are written. 
Very fiEur from it Religion can, no more 
than social order and the authority of secular 
government, be maintained under the existing 
constitution of our nature, without such ex- 
ternal forms and established associations as 
call forth the reverence of the mind, and 
oblige it to submit itself unresistingly to the 
dictations of good order, sound sense, and 
enlightened discipline. God, we are told, is 
the author of order, not of confusion^ Did 
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we possess no other sanction for the establish- 
ment of Church government with its attendant 
ceremonials, this one would be sufficient, as 
binding upon the conscience of every well- 
intentioned Christian. The authority of the 
spiritual is, at all events, as sacred as that of 
the secular magistrate, when exercised in dis- 
cretion, and with reference to the will of Him 
from whom all power is derived. The lan- 
guage of the 20th Article of our Church 
appears to reach that precise point, short of 
wliich none but the self-willed and arrogant 
would wish to stop, and beyond which none 
but the advocate of spiritual despotism would 
desire to advance. Forms and ceremonials 
there must be. But they can, by any possi- 
bility, exist only in concurrence with a feel- 
ing of deference to those who bear legitimate 
authority, and a predisposition to conform to 
those usages which a wise antiquity, or the 
common consent of our enlightened Christian 
brethren, have consecrated. The moment, 
however, that this reasonable boundary is 
passed, and that things indifferent are en- 
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joined as integral points of doctrine, then, 
indeed, it becomes every follower of Christ 
to stand forth in defence of that liberty which 
his Redeemer has established. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that great as the sin of schism 
undoubtedly is, its guilt attaches not so much 
to those who, solely from a wish to preserve 
their mode of divine worship in its primitive 
purity, withdraw from a community whose 
usages they disapprove, as to those who 
encumber their articles of fellowship with 
conditions which Scripture gives them no war- 
rant to demand. Where, indeed, we are to 
draw that exact line, — ^where the right of 
legitimate dictation ceases, and superstitious 
usurpation begins, will always be difficult to 
determine, and will be variously judged of 
according to the different modes of human 
feeling. But he who has drunk in deeply 
the full spirit of revelation, will always be the 
best judge upon these contested points* A 
sincerely humble Christian will never be for- 
wiurd to question or criticise the religious 
usages to which he has been accustomed from 
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his childhood. And where such a person 
fe^Is strongly that the ordinances to which he 
is called upon to conform are either super- 
stitious in themselves, or calculated to intro- 
duce superstition in their remote conse- 
quencesj the remonstrance of such a person 
deserves, at all events, to be listened to. 
The golden rule laid down by St. Paul is, 
that the conscience of the weak, and not of 
the strong-minded brethren is in these cases 
the principle which should regulate our con- 
duct; and even those superfluous scruples 
demand our respect, which proceed from a 
wish, even in matters of indifference, not 
to go beyond what divine revelation has 
sanctioned. Had this rule been enforced 
in the bygone ages, it is needless to ob- 
serve from how much spiritual tyranny — 
bow much degradation of the whole human 
character — how much obscuration of the 
spirit of Christianity, mankind would have 
been spared. That future generations may 
not again fall into the darkness which bewil- 
dered their forefathers, can be effected only 
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by. their beixkg forewarned of the seductiTe 
fallacies which misled them : and by their ad« 
beripg firmly and unceasingly to that infal- 
lible guide, which God, in his infinite merey^ 
has vouchsafed to his helpless and erring 
creatures, the inspired scriptures. 



THE END. 
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